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its workings without being made sensible 
every hour, of the system of—not so mucl 
reproduction—as re-oceurrence. Men, event: 
diseases, wars, passions, combinations occur, 
lie dormant for centuries and then come on 
us again, identical. "T'was a beautiful thought 
of the Italian rhymer, speaking of a great 
man, 


Natura lo fece, e poi ruppe la stampa. 


Nature made him, and then broke the die. 


The die was broken in moulding Sheridan, 
as Byron has paraphrased it in his monody ; 
but it is not so actually. The mould 
indeed is broken, crumbled, and is resolved 
to ashes; but the die remains; garnered 
up in Nature’s storehouse, and it is taken 
down aud cleaned, and turns out a type 
of the old stamp, when Wisdom requires 
it. The coinage in course of time becomes 
worn, battered, clipped, debased ; it is called 
in; it will no longer pass current ; but the 
matrices are kept in the great mint, and the 
mint issues broad, bright, brave pieces of the 
old coinage, from time to time, irregularly 
and unexpectedly, 

Such issues are evoked partly, I admit, by 
the temper and constitution of the times. As 
insects come after a shower,and a dead carcase 
gathers ravens, anda house in Chancery fosters 
spiders ; so, had we a weak bigoted priest- 
ridden sovereign, should we have a plentiful 
supply of the old king-cardinal coinage of the 
famous Wolsey, Richelieu, Mazarin, Alvarez, 
Ximenes pattern. With another Covenant 
we should have, I hope, another Cromwell ; 


| 
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world has not an unlimited repertoire. 


. . | Darby and Joan was written before Cath 
WE cannot watch this wonderful world in| 5 ae a ee 


ne and Petruchio; Ciytemnestra is older 


>| than Lady Macbeth. There can be no novelty 
1/in the drama of life but the last scene, and 
8,|the rehearsal, even of that, is deferred till 


further notice. 

I happened to mention casually the war. 
That brings me to the subject of this 
paper. Events, naturally including wars and 
the rumours thereof, do, according to my 
theory, turn up, from time to time, as scoriz 
are thrown up when Vesuvius loses its temper. 
And the men-types turn up in like fashion. 
We have thought them dead; we have 
thought them extinct, we have thought that 
the breed has quite died out, like the ibis and 
the dodo; but they have been lying snugly 
perdu somewhere during times of desue- 
tude, and now start up and cry “Ready, 
aye ready!” like any Napiers. Give me 
the event, I will find the men. There is, 
I am certain, a law-copying clerk some- 
where in Cripplegate ready to cast aside his 
parchments; and, no longer mute inglorious, 
to write Paradise Lost or the Defence of 
the People of England, to the admiration of 
the world and the confusion of Salmasius, if 
you will only grant me a commonwealth 
and a high court of justice. I can find 
dozens of Robespierres in back attics ready 
to renounce pantaloons, to celebrate the Feast 
of Reason and to demand your head, my lud, 
to-morrow. There are communist cobblers in 
cellars who only lack the opportunity to be 
Marats; ay, and in quiet country towns there 
are dreamy young women who only wait the 
trumpet-call of the Event, to start up Char- 
lotte Cordays and slay the Marats in their 


another Napoleon would bring with him | baths. If Charles the Second were alive 


another band of marshals as famous as 
the last; another Louis Quinze would as- 
suredly provoke another Damiens ; another 
Voltaire, another Robespierre in reversion ; 
and I am sanguine enough to believe that a 
few years’ continuance of the war in which 
we are at present engaged—pray Heaven, 
though, it be over by this time !—would give 
us another Nelson on the sea, another Wel- 


| 


to-morrow, do you think he would have much 
difficulty in finding a young lady among the 
corps de ballet willing and ready to be created 
Duchess of Cleveland? There is an old lady 
in Camden Town, housekeeper to a poor old 
gouty grand monarque of a single gentleman— 
give me but a real Versailles and a real 
Louis Quatorze in his dotage, and see how 
soon she would be metamorphosed into a 


lington on the land, red tape, routine, my | real Madame de Maintenon! I know Salomon 
lords, and “under consideration,” notwith-|de Caux well. He has just discovered the 
standing. After all (Solomon, the king of) perpetual motion, and only wants funds to 
critics, has said it before), the theatre of the| complete. his self-navigating aérial machine. 
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People say heis mad. Just leave the doors of 
the jewel-office open, and see how soon my ac-| 
quaintance Colonel Blood (from Camberwell) | 
will steal the regalia, All these types always 
exist. The Causes Célébres are musty, de- 
cayed volumes; yet in peaceable English 
homesteads there are the same poisoners now. 
The Borgias are alive in gingham and cordu- 
roy; the aqua tofana is brewed in earthen 
mugs, and bought, in penn’orths, at the 
chemists; every burial club may have its 
Brinvilliers ; every assurance office knows 
who killed Sir Thomas Overbury, and how | 
Sir Theodosius Boughton’s uncle insured 
his wife’s sister’s life for five thousand 
pounds, 

The great event of the day—the war—has | 
called into being a class of characters who, | 
owing to the cankers of a calm world and a'! 
long peace, have gradually faded from public 
view, and have been superseded by younger | 
sons of younger brothers, decayed tapsters, | 
and reduced serving-men, Captain Dugald 
Dalgetty who since the last great peace has. 
been annually sinking deeper and deeper into 
the stagnant waters of Lethe; who has 
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juveniles were illimitable. 





SS 


(Conducted by 
selves to-and-fro a great deal, and had an 
unmistakeable expression of a resolve not to 
stand any nonsense, Captain Skanderbegele 
was good enough to take considerable notice 
of, and rather a fancy to, me; but he would 
not stand any of my nonsense either, and. if 
I were inattentive to the terrific stories he 
told me, he would hit me a smart cuff on the 
side of the head, which I never dared resent 
or complain of to my nurse, for my ideas of 
the captain’s coercive powers over refractory 
He was more 
than a threat of Bogey to me ;—he was one 
of the Bogies themselves, 

A martial life had the captain led. He was 
of West Indian parentage—from Demerara, 
“ Married a Dutch widow, sir,” he was wont 
to say; “fifty thousand guilders, and five 
hundred black fellows. Too much sangaree ! 
Cut up with the yellow fever in six months, 
Clek!” (This last interjection, “Clck !” he 
always made use of as a peroration to his 
narratives, whether he had been describing a 
battle, a shipwreck, or a night surprise, the 
passage of a river, or the execution of a 
deserter.) Captain Skanderbeggle had _re- 








gradually fallen into neglect, mis-esteem,|ceived his baptism of fire in some bush- 
obscurity, ridicule, end at length total oblivion ; | fighting among runaway slaves in the interior 
who seemed to have strutted and fretted his|of Guiana. “ Lay three days and nights in 
hour upon the stage till the impatient audience |the mud up a creek. Took twenty-seven 
cried “Out ! out (or “Off, off!”), brief candle!” | prisoners, hanged nine, gave the ‘Spanso 
has suddenly, Belli gratif, re-appeared Gant bocko’ to eight, and flogged and pickled the 
ing, confident, swaggering, loquacious, valiant, | rest. Took ‘Ugly Toby’ the ringleader. 
and venally faithtul—with a new scabbard to | Brought his head home in a calabash. Pro- 
his Andrea Ferrara, new rivets to his corselet,| moted to be captain of militia on the spot. 
a fresh feather in his hat, new spurs to his| Governor Flemsburg sitting under a banyan 
heels, and a new saddle and bridle to his | tree smoking his pipe. Commission made out 
doughty steed Gustavus Adolphus. The war|there and then, Clek!” From the West 
has called forth many things that have been | Indies, the captain (he had always been a 
slumbering for a quarter of a century in the | captain), having converted his fifty thousand 
limbo of peace-pipings. The passions of! guilders into the familiar ornithological spe- 
wild beasts, plunder, provost-marshals, and|cimen known as ducks and drakes, came to 
baggage-waggon Moll Flagons :—Bellona can| Europe, and appeared to have held some 
boast of all these in her train ; and with them irregular military employment in Ireland 


rides proudly with his long sword ready to | 
thrust for king or kaiser, autocrat or republic, 
stars or stripes, lion and unicorn or double 
eagle, Captain Dugald Dalgetty. 

I can just recollect, nearly twenty years ago, 
one of the old Dalgetty stock, Captain Skan- 
derbeggle. He lived next door to us, in a 
little cottage at Kilburn. He had but one 
leg ; he had a potato snuff-box, given to him 
—so he said—by General Barclay de Tolly ; 


during the rebellion in that unhappy country. || 
He used to speak with great gasto of | 
certain people called Croppies, and of the 
scourging, half-hanging, pitch-capping, and 
gunpowder-singeing, that were necessary to 
instil proper notions of loyalty and the Pro- 
testant religion into their minds; whence I 
infer that he had been in the Militia or the 
Yeomanry. Indeed, I think he once told me 
that he was adjutant in Lord Jocelyn’s Fox- 


and his principal occupation was to walk up| hunters; a corps that unearthed innumer- 
and down his little garden, and swear. He/able rebellious foxes (without brushes, and 
is associated in my mind, curiously, with a| with but two legs) in those parlous times. 
certain tall sunflower in his garden that| But, as he was always desirous of employ- 
used to swagger insolently over our palings.|ment in the regular army, he had solicited 
Not that his face was yellow—it was exces-|and obtained a commission in the King’s 
sively red. Not that his face had no|German Legion, whence he had passed to 
better supporter than a stalk: for the! Lord Beresford’s Portuguese Levies, and 
captain’s face ended in a shiny black | thencetoSir Hudson Lowe’s Corsican Rangers, 
stock, and was finished off by a tightly-| during his service in which he had the pride 
buttoned blue surtout and nankeen trousers ;| and pleasure to put an end to a deadly Cor- 
but both the flower and the man were arro-|sican vendetta that had been raging for 
gant, blustering, self-asserting, swayed them-! upwards of eighteen months ; for, happening 
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to catch one Camillo Zamboni, who with a 
long gun was waiting behind a rock for 
Pietro Pallavecco, him to kill and slay ; and 
capturing soon afterwards the veritable 
| Pietro, who with a long knife was lying in a 
ditch waiting for the long-gunned Camillo, 
and actuated by similarly murderous inten- 
| tions towards him—he, the astute Skander- 
| beggle, after reading the first passage in the 
articles of war that turned up, did then 
and there hang both Pietro and Camillo 
| on the next tree, to the complete extinction 
of the feud, and the satisfaction of all parties. 
There was rather a hiatus valdé deflendus in 
the captain’s narrative after this; and he 
never satisfactorily accounted for the tenure 
of his brevet-majority in the service of Murat, 
king of Naples, seeing that the brother-in- 
law of Napoleon was necessarily at war with 
us until 1814. How, too, could he have been 
at the battle of the Moskova as a captain of 
Polish Lancers ; and how from thence did he 
subside intothe Royal Waggon Train, attached 
to which he went through the campaign 
of Waterloo, and to his services in which 
he owed his modest pension? Stay: were 
there not evil-minded people who said that he 
had been broken as an officer in the English 
service, and that his pension accrued from cer- 
tain delicate services he had been able, from 
his acquaintance with the Italian language, 
to render the English government at Milan, 
about the time of Queen Caroline’s trial ? 
He went over to South America after that, 
and had a brush in the war of Independence 
—on the Royalist Spanish side. They paid, he 
said, with a wink. In India, afterwards, the 
Nabob of Futtyghur was very much attached 
to him, and would have made him com- 
mandant of his artillery, had not the services 
of Skanderbeggle been essential for the 
organisation of the Rajah of Chillumghee’s 
irregular cavalry, At last he grew old, and 
broke, and came to tell his battles o’er again 
and slay the slain thrice over at Kilburn. 
His sword was turned into a bamboo cane, 
and Gustavus Adolphus (represented by an 
old blind pony he used to drive in a gig) was 
put out to grass. 

I am afraid Captain Skanderbeggle was 
a very good man, and I don’t believe 
now half the stories he used to tell me of 
his exploits; but in my childhood I used 
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It struck me, even then, that he used to 
swear and drink brandy enough. I used to 
try (with that glorious privilege of childhood 
for the personitication of shadows) to fancy 
him my uncle Toby. There was a stout land- 
lady at the Black Lion opposite who would 
have made an admirable Widow Wadman, 
and our housemaid was as like Bridget as 
two peas; but the blustering old captain had 
nothing in common with the modest large- 
hearted Captain Shandy. Had poor Lieu- 
tenant Lefevre eome that way, he might have 
stopped at the inn, or marched, or gone hang, 








to think him a very Paladin of valour. | 


| for ever Captain Skanderbeggle would have 
sent Corporal Trim to inquire how he did; 
indeed, he had no Trim, only a dusty old 
chairwoman to wait upon him, at whom he 
swore oaths enough to tire out the accusing 
angel’s wings as he flew to Heaven’s chancery 
to give them in, and blush—not for shame at 
a good man’s weakness, but for indignation 
at an old sinner’s profanity. He never made 
any model of the fortifications of Dendemond 
in the garden ;—the only point in which he 
resembled the captains that fought in the 
Low Countries was in his swearing so ter- 
ribly ; but he used to hoist a flag on the 
anniversary of the capture of some strong- 
hold in the East Indies (where he never was, 
I suspect), and smoke Trinchinopoly cheroots 
which he said the Rajah of Chillumghee had 
given him, and hallo out fiercely to the little 
vagrant boys, and behave altogether like a 
terrible old Turk. I am sure he was no 
great scholar; but if he had never read 
Suwarrow’s Soldier’s Catechism, he had 
at least heard, and to the full appreciated, 
the sapient maxim, that “Booty is a holy 
thing,” for his house was a museum of tro- 
phies he had picked up in his wanderings— 
war-clubs, tomahawks, saddles, bridles, old 
coats, helmets, sabres, horse-cloths, and 
shakos. None of these were valuable—he 
was more a military marine store-keeper than 
a virtuoso ; but he loved to accumulate things, 
and my friendship with him was brought to 
a close by a misunderstanding between him 
and my family, arising from the impossi- 
bility of persuading him to return a mallet 
and handsaw he had borrowed. He in- 
sulted us over the palings after this, and 
fired off two-pounders during the time of 
Divine Service on Sundays. Peace be with 
him! 

There are not many readers of the rising 
generation who will recognise this offshoot 
from the Dalgetty tree. The death of George 
the Fourth saw the last of this cap- 
tain; yet they abounded at the period to 
which I have alluded. If you consider the 
European nature of the last war, the many 
different powers with whom we were allied, 
the widely-various fields of our military 
operations, the Dalgetty of that day can be 
understood. 

But there is, or rather was, a captain whom 
we all recollect. The captain in the Legion. 
He had big black whiskers (moustachios 
were not fashionable then, even among mili- 
tary men, save cavalry officers); his name 
was Captain de Montmorency Ravelin. He 
had shed his blood for the Queen Isabella 
Segunda and her exemplary mamma, Marie 
| Christina, on the arid plains of Catalonia ; 
| and the ungrateful Isabella had neglected to 
| imburse him his large arrears of pay-pension 
‘and allowances ; which constrained him to 
get little bills done ; to hold levees of Jews 
in his bed-chamber of a morning ; to run up 
terrific scores at hotels; to oceupy whole 
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pages to himself in tradesmen’s ledgers ; to 


frequent occult chambers where ivory cubes 
were nightly rattled in cylindrical boxes, and 
seven was the main and five to four were on 
the caster ; to be put, in fine, to the thousand 
shifts and embarrassments that a pauper gen- 
tleman, utterly unemployed, thoroughly un- 
educated for any useful purpose, hopelessly 
idle, and passably debauched, must needs 
suffer when he cannot dig and when to beg he 
isashamed. Yes ; he had formed one of the 
famous band of heroes recruited from the 
docks and the slums, and officered Heaven 
and the Insolvent Court only knows how. 
who went out to Spain, and were flogged 
and not paid, and, as wicked wags reported, 
once ran away en masse from a small body of 
Carlists, who were instructed to cry out 
“ Stop thief!” which so terrified the worthy 
legionaries, that they, remembering the adage, 
“the thief doth fear each bush an officer,” 
bolted without further delay. Who does not 
remember these poor fellows when they came 
home, all as tattered and torn as the bride- 
groom of the maiden all forlorn ? 


They | 


[Condueted by 


adventurer, had frequently been transported, 
ordinarily passed under a false name, and 
was generally removed in custody by a 
policeman, or kicked down-stairs by the 
footman at the end of the farce. Captain 
grew to be a bye-word and reproach. A 
bilker of- taverns and victimiser of lodging- 
houses was a captain. The penny-a-liners 
revelled in him, and headed their reports, 
The Notorious Captain in Trouble ; Captain 
L—— Again; A Certain Gallant Captain 
has been Repeating his Infamous Tricks 
in Hampshire; and the like. The captain 
rivalled the penny-a-liner’s other bread-pro- 
vider ; the gallant, gay Lothario. 

But, the captains grew so scarce at last 
that the farce-writers dropped them in con- 
tempt, and the penny-a-liners devoted them- 
selves to Magyar noblemen. Some of the 
Ravelins went back to Spain, to find out 
coal-mines in the gorges of the Pyrenees. 
Some took commission agencies for To- 
boso’s hams and the Duke of Garbanzo’s sher- 
ries—like Captain Strong, whom Pendennis 
knew. Many went to America, where they 


begged about, they appeared at police offices,! went filibustering or beaver-trapping, and 


they swept the streets till the professional 


beggars found out what a capital dodge the 
legionary one was, and took to stumped 


sometimes came back and published their 
Far Western Travels in three volumes, and 
sometimes fell by the hand of a Mexican 


brooms and ragged red jackets. Who does| hangman, like poor dear Raousset Boulbon. 


not recollect the unhappy captains—the De 
Montmorency Ravelins { Every second-hand 


clothes-shop had one of their swallow-tailed | crimson dyes from egg-shells. 


scarlet-coats hanging up outside, with the 
Queen of Spain’s buttons and the Queen of| matches, Warren’s blacking, digestive bis- 


Spain’s epaulettes. Some of the Ravelins 
were on the Carlist side, and were in worse 
ease than the Christinos. They were the 
terror of tailors; lodging-house keepers 
groaned when you mentioned their names ; 
waiters called them, sarcastically, “ Capting.” 
The Spanish legionary captain was almost as 


A few had shares in patents—machines for 
spinning flax from cobwebs, and extracting 
One I knew 
went to California with a venture of lucifer- 


cuits, and Somebody’s pills: he is doing well. 
Gradually, imperceptibly, the Dalgetty type 
faded away. You no longer saw the cap- 
tain’s name in the provisional committee list 
of a bubble company. He was superseded 
by Professor Ravelin, Paracelsus Ravelin, 
M.D., Condorcet Ravelin, F.R.S. Count Von 


poorly off as a Pole; and touching the|Swindelheim bilked hotel-keepers instead 


degree of estimation in which those un- 
fortunate refugees were held, from the 
year "thirty-five to forty, I will relate what 
my aunt said. My aunt had a niece who 
was in love with a handsome young man, 
an artist, but whose name unfortunately 
ended in wowski, Marriage was spoken of, 
when up and spoke my aunt, who never 
before was heard to speak so harshly, and 
said : 

“T hope, my dear, you are not going to 
marry anybody whose name ends in wowski, 
because he must be a Pole, and all Poles are 
swindlers.” 

And my aunt was a dear good woman, 
who would not have harmed a worm, or 
spoken disrespectfully of a Barbary monkey. 

About this time, too, the stage took up the 
captain and made much sport of him. The 
playwrights converted him, invariably, into 
an Irishman, gave him a blue-frogged coat, 
brass spurs, white trousers, and false mous- 
tachios, one of which last came off towards the 
dénouement. He was always an intriguing 


| 


of the notorious Captain L Dalgetty 
became a myth. The thousand years of 
peace seemed to have set in, and Gustavus 
Adolphus was sold to the dogs’-meat 
man, 

The revolution of eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, attended as it was by prospects 
of a general European convulsion, stirred up 
some feeble sparks of the old Dalgetty 
element ; but, they were sparse and soon 
died out, Some remnants of the erst noble 
band of captains hurried over from the anti- 
podes to see if there were any hard knocks 
going ; but the Unholy Alliance had the best 
of it, and the Dalgetties sank to sleep again, 
as Washington Irving tells us those ghostly 
Indian chiefs do in the haunted glens about 
Wolfert’s Roost, who start from their slum- 
bers when they hear some distant band 
carousing, echo back the shouts, and then fall 
once more into their trance of centuries, with 
their mouldering bows and arrows by their 
sides, There was nothing for Dugald Dal- 
getty to do in ‘forty-eight. Mercenary as 
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he was, he was too real and true and noble for | 
the miserable, skulking barricade fighting,| about the purlieus of Soho, a wretched, 
and bombardment of blind alleys, and be-| proscribed, almost starving refugee. He 
leaguering of back parlours, and slaughter-| dined for fourpence at a eoffee-shop. He 
ing in cellars. seldom washed. He vainly strove to eke 
Who is this comes riding on a white horse, | out a livelihood by teaching mathematics, 
all covered with crimson and golden trap-| But, the good time has come, hard knocks 
pings ! Who comes riding so proudly and de-| are rife, and Dalgetty is triumphant. 
fiantly, has so firm a seat in the saddle,makes| Captain Sparkles, late of the Plungers, 
his charger curvet and prance so gracefully !| who lost his commission through that ugly 
He wears an embroidered caftan, his belt is|chicken-hazard business with young Chaw- 
full of silver-mounted pistols and arabesqued| key: Lieutenant Pluckbare, who was ob- 
daggers ; a jewelled yataghan is slung to his/|liged to sell out to pay his debts; have 
wrist, his head is swathed in a spangled tur-|found asylums and commissions in the 
ban, a muslin veil floats from it ; glossy is his} Dromedary Contingent. Ravelin, who has 
coal-black beard; he is followed by his|come back from California with a few thou- 
cavasses and his pipe-bearer. Who is this|sands, but is still fond of fighting, is trying 
Beyzadé, this son of an effendi, this scourge|hard for an appointment in the Osmanli 
of the giaour? This is Nessim Bey, de-|Mounted Ostriches; and Captain Strong is 
corated with the order of the Medjidié, by|thinking of giving up the Toboso’s hams 
virtue of an imperial firman, colonel of the|and sherry business, and accepting the post 
staff of the army of Anatolia. He may bej|of quarter-master in the Anglo-Kamschatkan 
a pacha soon and squeeze the rayahs;| Legion. 


gettiowski. Fifteen months since he skulked 





he receives tourists from Frangistan ; and 
gives them coffee and chibouks. Heis brave 
and merciless. No grass grows where his! 
horse’s feet have trodden. His jack-boots| 
are terrible. None can look on his face, it 
js so radiant. No odalisques are so beautiful 


What a pity that, just as al! these honest 
fighting men have drawn their swords to carve 
their way to a little good fortune, there should 
be a tolerable certainty of Peacz! The world 
is their oyster, which they with sword will 
open; and, lo! the crafty diplomatists come 


as his odalisques. He will be seraskier and 
marry the padisha’s daughter. He will 
make terrible work of the Moscovs when 
he meets them, and there will be wailing 
at Nishni-Novgorod when he stands face to 
face with General Mouravieff. For this is 
Nessim Bey. 

Yes, but this is also our old acquaint- 


and take away the mollusc (for the good of 
the entire world, though), and leave the noble 
race of Dalgetty but the shells! 


AN ORDEAL, 

IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Tue fire burnt cheerily, throwing a ruddy 
light over the walls of the little room, with 
ance, Captain Dugald Dalgetty, other-jits one or two prints in simple frames, its 
wise Washington Lafayette Bowie, of New | hanging bookshelf, and its ebony clock. The 
York city, in the United States of} round-table was drawn close to the fire, and 
America, The ardent Bowie has wearied of| on it the tea-things glistened, and the lamp 
the puny exercitations of frontier warfare.|stood ready for lighting. Agnes Ross sat 
He is tired of scalping Indians and making | with her feet on the fender, knitting by fire- 
topographical surveys; he wants a wider | light, expecting, not waiting—he was always 
field for his pugnacious predilections, and | too punctual for that—to hear her brother’s 
this is why his Highness the Sultan has|step outside, and the familiar click of his key 
one more colonel, and the Muscovites one/in the street-door, as he let himself in, It 
more deadly foe. I should advise the Muchir | was a London lodging, in one of those quiet 
Omar Pacha, however, to use, in the next! streets that appear like the very strongholds 
war, a little more celerity in his movements, | of dreariness and discomfort ; but, for all that, 
and come to blows with the enemy rather) it was a home, and looked like a home, too, 
more frequently, than he was able to do lately; | to the orphaned brother and sister. 
for Nessim Bey must have fire to eat, and} That was his step! Agnes rose quickly, 
heads to knock off. Otherwise, there may | set on the kettle, and lit the lamp. Then, with 
be found in the Russian hosts some day a|an air of careful pride, she took from the man- 
Lieutenant-General Bowiekoff ; who will never | tleshelf a glass jav in which was a bouquet of 
be tired of slaying Turks; whose Christian | glowing, beautiful, green-house flowers, rich 
names are Washington and Lafayette, and| with aromatic fragrance. It seemed strange 
who also hails from New York city, United | on the table where she placed it, surrounded 
States. by the homely ware of the tea-service. The 








Dalgetty’s name is in a fair way to be- 
come legion. Do you see that general officer, 
surrounded by a brilliant staff, bedizened 
with stars and embroidery? He commands | 
armies ; he directs campaigns ; he corresponds 
with princes ; he takes the field against thou- 
sands. That general officer’s name is Dal- 


bunch of winter-violets, which she removed to 
make room for the others, had been far more 
appropriate. But Agnes’ face shone as she 
looked on her floral treasures, and then 
watched for her brother’s expression as he 
saw them. 

He did see them, as he came into the room, 
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He paused—then shut the door—then 
smiled back in answer to his sister's delighted 
glance. 

“Yes, Leonard. What do you think of 
this ?” 

She held them up, glass jar and all, for 
admiration. “ Where de you think these came 
from ?” 

The young man did not answer at first. He 
took the flowers from her hand, looked at! 
them, breathed in their fragrance for a 
minute, then put them down again, The flush | 
of pleasure soon passed from his thoughtful 
face. He sat down, looking even grave. 

“Who do you think brought them?” per-| 
sisted Agnes, changing the form of question. 

“T can guess,” he answered. A very brief | 
pause ; then he added, “ Miss Bellew has been 
tosee you. Shesaid she would. How do 
you like her ?” 

“Very, very much,” cried Agnes, enthusi- 
astically. “How beautiful she is, Leonard. 
You told me she was, but you did not say | 
half enough. And so gentle, and kind, and | 
sweet. I fancied she was proud.” 

“So she is,” Leonard said quickly; “but 
with a pride too lofty to show itself to those 
below her in wealth and position.” He 
moved to take from his sister’s hands the 
kettle she was lifting. Tea-making engrossed | 
her attention for a little while, but she soon | 
returned to the former theme. 

“She sat and talked; pleasant, friendly 
chat; for nearly an hour. I showed her| 
my drawings, and yours, afterwards. She 
praised mine very much, but I think she 
would not venture to praise yours. I showed 
her our old house and the views all about, 
that you took.” 

“Little simpleton! To suppose every one 
as interested in the dear old place as our- 
selves,” 





“T am sure she was interested, Leonard. 
Of course, not as we are, but still very much. 
Is it likely she would not be, knowing you ? 
Then I showed her your German drawings. 
She found out for herself that Swiss view hang- 
ing by the window, and liked it. Generally, I 
hate to hear people praise your drawings or 

ourself, even. But I would allow Miss 
llew to praise both.” 

“Gracious permission ! Now, terrible auto- 
crat, give me my tea. It is the bleakest of 
November nights, outside. In this cosy little 
nest we feel nothing of it. Cosy little nest : | 
dear little bird in the nest.” 

But, in spite of his gay, loving tone, he 
seemed more than usually tired this evening. 
The dark hair fell carelessly, even rudely, 
over his forehead—the calm forehead 
that his little sister was so proud of. She 
smoothed away the vagrant locks; her cool 
fingers were very sweet, welcome visitants to 
his hot brow. 

“Does your head ache, Leonard ?” 

“A little.” 

“Aud I have been chattering away so 
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thoughtlessly. Drink your tea, brother, and 


keep quiet. I will be as still as a mouse.” 

“ No need, Agnes. I am only tired; that’s 
all. It has been rather a busy day. Myr, 
Bellew had some involved accounts from a 
Dresden house, which I had to go through, 
because I know German. And—— it was 
more fatiguing than reading Schiller.” 

“ Yes, indeed !” Agnes said, seriously. She 
sat on her little chair; and, supporting her 
chin with her hand, gazed meditatively into 
the fire. 

“But, for all that, it was pleasant enough ;” 
pursued Leonard, cheerfully—* pleasant to 
be able to render a special service to my 
master.” 

“Your master!” Scornfully curled the red 
lip. But the pride of even a good woman 
often flies nearer the ground than that of a 


| good man, Leonard smiled. 


“ Do not disown the word, nor the fact, my 
birdie. It is no shame to be a servant—— or 
a servant I should not be.” 

Agnes broke forth anew with earnestness, 


|even to tears. 


“O Leonard! Don’t be angry: I mean, 
don’t be vexed with me for feeling ; feeling it 
so hard that I should be the cause of all.” 

“The cause of all? Of what?” 

“Of your being in this position. If it 
had not been for me, you would have gone to 
India, as our uncle wished; and you would 
have made your fortune, and come back to 
England while you were young; and you 
would have married, and been happy.” 

She stopped at length her rapid, passionate 
utterance, Leonard then spoke gently. 

“Happy! My little sister, what is it that 
you call happiness ?” 

“O, I know—I know, with you duty is 
always happiness.” 

“ Not always ; not often, I am afraid, to this 
restless, erring humanity which is so strong 
within all of us. But, Agnes, there was no 
war between duty and inclination in my 
case. If it had not been simply right to stay 
at home, and be a brother otherwise than in 
name to my sister, I might have done it from 
pure seltishness. Next spring, you know, 
when I lose my little sister, 1 may yet go to 
India.” 

“O Leonard !” 

“O Agnes!” 


He laughed at her the plea- 
sant laugh of one who loves too truly to be 
less than tender over the foibles of the be- 


loved. “ All this time, while you are elo- 
quent and unreasonable, my tea is getting 
cold, and so is yours.” 

Agnes turned slowly round to the tea- 
table. Her face, in its intent thoughtfulness, 
looked like her brother’s for the time, though 
she was a youthful-hearted woman of four- 
and-twenty, and he a man of thirty; old- 
looking for his years. 

“But, for all that” —she again plunged 
into the forbidden subject—*I am not con- 
vinced, brother.” 
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still musing, her work lying idle in her lap, 


“That you would not have been happier, | “ Rosa mundi, Rose of the world.” 


It was such a 


“Spoken like a man of business. But life 
has other phases than commerce. I was 
never meant to be a homeless seeker for for- 
tune. I crave more nourishment for heart 
and mind. As for riches and luxury, I want 
none of them. J never used to wish for 
them: I never will!” 

His tone grew determined. Agnes looked 
up surprised, but more persuaded, 

“And you are really happy here, and 
thus ?” 

“ Happier than I could be anywhere else 
in the wide world,” he answered, with a 
tervour that sent the colour to his cheek, the 
light to his eyes. His sister looked up into 
his face, and was satistied. 

‘The table cleared, Agnes was soon at 
work, But before Leonard unclosed Shake- 
speare to finish the Tempest, commenced the 
previous evening, the girlish, busy tongue 
began again on the fruitful theme with which 
their evening talk had commenced. 

“Brother, Miss Bellew invited me to go 
and see her.” 

“Did she? Very naturally.” 

“What sort of a house is it?” 

“Their villa is a perfect palace of taste and 
luxury. You were never in such a grand 
louse in your life, Agnes. Mr. Bellew is one 
of our merchant princes, you know. He likes 
magnificence, and his house . 

“It is about Mr. Bellew I want to know, 
not his house. Is he a nice man?” 

“ Nice is such a young lady’s word, I am 
afraid of venturing in its way. He is a 
handsome old man, to begin with. His face 
expresses the qualities 1 have always found 
in him—honour, integrity, straightforward 
truthfulness, perseverance, pride, and in- 
flexible, inexorable will.” 

“T know what he is like, very well. Is 
Miss Bellew an only child ?” 

“She has a brother; a boy of fourteen ; 
and two little sisters, born when her mother 
died.” 

“ And she is a mother to them?” 

“ Almost,” said Leouard, temperately. “She 
is very good—very loving and tender over 
them. Her mother left them in her charge. 
She fulfils it sacredly.” 

“ And they all love her dearly ?” 

“T believe so: the little girls do, at least. 
Master Altred is, I should think, rather 
difficult todeal with. His father has spoiled 
him ever since he was born.” 

“And neglects—or at least, thinks little of 
his daughters ?” 

“Not so fast. Rosamond, Miss Bellew is 
the very apple of her father’s eye.” 

“Ts she?” said Agnes, thoughtfully. 

Leonard opened his book, aud began turn- 
ing over the pages. 

“ Aud her name is Rosamond,” she pursued, 


making your way abroad. 
prospect !” 


“ Even so,” said Leonard, gently, “Rose of 
the World.” He repeated the words softly, 
dreamily, as he turned over more pages, and 
finally settled his volume and himself for 
reading. ‘Then his voice became cadenced to 
a clear and equable music, as he began : 

There be some sports are painful; but their labour 

Delight in them sets off. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

A WEEK afterwards, Agnes went to spend 
the day with Miss Bellew. It was looked 
forward to, thought about, counted upon. It 
proved one of those rare occasions when the 
anticipated pleasure falls even short of its 
reality. At least,so Agnes thought; when, after 
a long day that had seemed short, of talk and 
music books and work, she and Miss Bellew 
and the children sat at evening in the draw- 
ing-room, with Mr. Bellew asleep in his arm- 
chair. The two little girls were at their 
sister’s feet, absorbed in a fairy tale. Master 
Alfred was equally well amused by some 
boyish piece of science which his father had 
brought him that evening. Rosamond and 
Agnes sat side by side on the sofa. The 
night was bleak; rain falling, and gusts of 
wind sobbing, which reached their ears even 
in their curtained and cushioned splendour 
of ease. 

“My brother will be here soon,” said 
Agnes, 

“ Yes, 
so far.” 

“QO! he does not mind wild weather. He 
even likes it. At home, he often used to go 
out in the midst of storm and wind, to help 
the fishermen draw up their boats on the 
shore. Ouce he went out in a little boat 
to save the people out of a wreck.” 

“ Did he?” 

A sileuce. Curiously enough, this theme 
of Leonard was a new one between the two 
girls, although to one of them at least, of 
ever-present interest. 

“You must have loved your home very 
much,” said Miss Bellew presently. 

“ We did—especially Leonard. He looked 
as I never saw him look betore nor since, 
when we drove away from the gate of our 
house, and through the village. it was such 
a happy home. Perhaps, one day we may 
yet have it again.” 

“You and your brother?” 

“Yes; or Leonard, at least. I know he 
hopes for it, thinks of it, determines » 

But here Agnes stopped, suddenly con- 
scious how unwittingly contidential she 
had become with her new friend. She 
looked up, and Rosamond’s eyes met her 
own. Miss Bellew’s was a face that looked 
too proud for a woman’s, until she smiled or 
spoke ; then the curves of her mouth re- 
laxed into a graciousness that made her 
whole countewance radiant and beautiful. 


It is a wild night for him to come 
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Now the face was softened into absolute 
sweetness. Agnes thought it so lovely at 
that moment, she could not choose but look 
at it; she could not choose but feel it fami- 
liar, and her confidence no longer seemed un- 
natural. Nevertheless, she paused. 

“You are not afraid of talking to me?” 
said Rosamond, simply. “Tell me more of 
your old home. I know you must like to 
talk of it, and I like to listen.” 

And so Agnes went on talking, and Rosa- 
mond listened. 

It was natural that the sister should in- 
sensibly slide back to the subject of her 
brother. Agnes found herself telling Miss 
Bellew of all the circumstances of their 
position. True, none needed to be kept 
secret, and most of them Rosamond might 
already have learned from her father. 
Perhaps, she had. However that might be, 
she kept very still, while Agnes told her how 
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Again she paused, with a bright blush. 
Again Rosamond’s eyes perused her face with 
a kind of tender exultation in what she read 
there. Her lips parted, as if to speak, but 
she checked the impulse, and sat mute ; her 
head a little drooped, her hands lightly 
clasped upon her lap—musing, most likely. 

Leonard’s eyes first fell on that fair pic- 
ture as he entered the room; for the door 
opened noiseless]y—as all doors were educa- 
ted to do in that house—and he stood before 
them before they were aware. Both the girls 
started: both blushed. Agnes smiled gladly 
on seeing her brother. Rosamond moved 
away to awaken her father. 

Mr. Bellew became conversational. The 
children were summoned to bed, and tea- 
time arrived. 

Rosamond presided over the tea-table. It 
was pleasant to see her at its duties, all the 
surrounding appointments being, after their 


the failure of a bank soon after their father’s | several ways, in graceful, delicate, and re- 


death had ruined them, and how at first 
Leonard had tried to support his mother 
and sister in their old home by teaching in 
the neighbourhood. 

“ But our mother died ; and, soon after, an 
old friend of my father’s offered Leonard 
employment in translating, if he would 
come and live in London. So we left the 


old place, and went to live in London 
Iodgings. 
“Tt must have been a sad change.” 


“In many respects it was. And then 
our rich uncle Fellows wrote to offer Leonard 
a share in some great Indian concern of his. 
He had been unfriendly with the family for 


years, but now he wrote. And when Leonard | casions. 


declined, he sent back an angry letter, re- 
nouncing all connection with him for ever.” 

“Your brother declined ?” 

“Yes. Shall I tell you why? You guess 
—he would not leave me. 
alone in the world then. 
sometimes.” 

She paused, blushing. 

“Perhaps, when I am married, Leonard 
may go——” 

“To India?” 

“Yes. I often fancy he thinks of it. 
it had not been for me, he might have made 
his fortune there by this time. His useless, 
troublesome sister, who now, after all, will 
leave him!” sighed Agnes, with a pensive 
look in her brown eyes. 

“You are to be married, then? Soon?” 

“In the spring, when his ship is expected 
home. 


I feel ungrateful 


companion. 


jaway from Leonard’s sister. 


He is a sailor,” added she, with! 
a girlish flush and a rapid glance at her) 
| glowing, 


fined harmony with herself. She said little, 
even to Agnes, who sat by her side. She 
appeared entirely intent on the office before 
her: only an occasional lighting up of the 
dark eyes, a radiant flow of colour to the 
transparent cheek betrayed that she listened 
to the animated discourse between the two 
gentlemen. Mr. Bellew liked talking with 
his clerk ; he was too clever himself not to 
value intellect in another; and it was not 
the first agreeable evening he had owed to 
the society of Leonard Ross. The old gen- 
tleman was intelligent, cultivated, in a cer- 
tain sense, and sagacious, All his most 
genial characteristics came out on such oc- 
He paid studious little courtesies 
to Agnes; he was kind and friendly beyond 
kindness to Leonard. As he leaned back 
in his velvet chair, his fine head with its 
white hair, his clear blue eyes, his well- 


We two were | cut features, made a pleasant picture of 


flourishing old age. All the harsher points 
were lost, which sometimes made his hale 
countenance stern and hard of aspect, even to 
cruelty. 

Agnes had thought of him even with 
affection ; and of Rosamond her apprecia- 


If|tion had been warm even to enthusiasm. 
|“ Had been,” for things were changing now, 


and the joy of the time seemed slipping 
The graceful 
luxury of the surroundings satisfied her 
taste ; attracted her fancy, as before. Rosa- 
mond sat fair and brilliant, like a star shining 
in the midst of a cloud, or a diamond set in 
snow—as Agnes had been thinking to herself. 
Leonard was there, too. All was warmth: 
generous, cordial warmth. Yet 


“Is he? And will he have to go to sea| Agnes felt chilled, and was no longer at 


again after you are married—to leave you?” 

“No, indeed. I shall go with him, where- 
ever he goes. 
wife!” 
ness !” 


No need—no right—no reason | 
that I should ever leave him when I am his| 


peace. 

The evening went by, and the time of 
departure drew near. Rosamond took Agnes 
to her room. ‘That exquisite little dressing- 


cried Agnes, “That is the happi-}room had delighted Agnes a few hours 
\before. The rose-pink hangings ; the mirrors 
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with their marble consoles ; the statuettes, 
and pictures, and flowers, and porcelain ; the 
birds in their cages ; the jewels and trinkets ; 
the rare and costly trifles tossed lavishly about 
—all this had pleased simple Agnes to see. 
Now, she marked the incongruity of her own 
homely bonnet and cloak as they lay on the 
embroidered couch. Also, for the first time, 
she noted the contrast between herself and 
her hostess as they were both reflected in 
one of the long glasses. 

Rosamond took her hand. 

“ Let us be friends,” she said, with a certain 
hesitating timidity, very unusual to Miss 
Bellew. 

A little while before Agnes would have 
responded warmly, lovingly. Now, instinc- 
tively she shrunk back. But her next 
impulse forbade her to risk the chance of 
giving pain. 

“T hope so,” she answered with gentleness, 
- Rosamond kissed her, and she returned the 

18s. 

Down the soft-carpeted staircase into the 
chastened glow of the drawing-room again, 
with its purple and its gold, and its grandeur 
that was lost in the refinement and grace 
that reigned over all. Good night to 


the courtly, white-haired gentleman who 
stood by the hearth ; good night to the! 
queen of the palace—the fairy of the en- 
chanted castle—the lily of the beautiful 
garden. 


Rosamond looked like all these as 
she gave her hand, first to Agnes, then to 


Leonard, He touched it ; glanced, not looked, | 


into her face, and turned to answer some 
casual inquiry of Mr, Bellew. The bell rang, 
the servant waited; the brother and sister 
descended the staircase. At its foot they 
were arrested by Rosamond’s voice. 

“Stay, Miss Ross! Agnes! you have for- 
gotten your flowers.” 

She came flying down to them, holding the 
beautiful camellias and geraniums clasped to 
her breast. Leonard stood nearest to her; 
and, before his will could rise to control it, 
his impulse—passionate, imperious, over- 
whelming—had commanded him to stretch 
out his hand. He took the flowers. He 
looked at her; and, for a single instant, she 
looked at him. 

There was no second good night. Agnes 
twined her arm within her brother's, ‘They 
were out in the cold, blank, silent night. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD, 


Tue brother and sister walked rapidly. 
The rain had ceased, but a damp mist hung 
over everything. The houses looked like 


great, gaunt shadows ; the street-lamps flared | 


with a sickly, lurid light ; the park they had 
to cross was a dreary wilderness, haunted 


with strange shapes ; for tree and gate and} 


fence looked ghostly in the vaporous air. 
Agnes shivered; her brother drew her closer 
to his side. 

“Are you cold?” he asked anxiously. 
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They were the first words he had spoken 
since they left the house. 

“No; not cold.” 

A pause. 

“You have had a pleasant day ?” 

“Tt was very pleasant.” 

Another silence. 

“ How sweet these flowers are !” 

Agnes caught them from his hand. 

“1 should like to throw them away!” she 
said, passionately. 

Leonard gently reclaimed them, saying 
nothing. He did not inquire the reason of 
his sister’s sudden emotion ; although it had 
left her trembling; and, once or twice, a 
haere strong sob escaped from her. He said 
nothing. 
| The narrow, dismal street was reached at 
last. They re-entered their home. The fire 
shone with a subdued glow ; two or three 
books lay on the table, Agnes’ work-basket, 
and the glass of flowers. Leonard lit the 
lamp, his sister sat on the little sofa, and 
| took up a letter which had arrived in their 
jabsence. But he only handled it mechani- 
ically ; looked at it with eyes whose vision 
seemed introverted. A strange expression 
was on his face; such as even his sister had 
never seen there before. It was not the 
look she had expected—had dreaded to 
\see. That she could have interpreted ; 
\but this was in a language of which she 
‘held no key. He took up the glowing 
flowers he had brought with him, he regarded 
them long with deep, thoughtful eyes. Agnes 
sprang to him. 

“O! put them away—put them away !” 

He looked into her face. Her pleading, 
anguished look forced down the calm front 
with which he strove to meet it. So he only 
took her in his arms, and gently pressed her 
|head against his shoulder, blinding the en- 
; treating eyes that saw too much. Presently, 
;in a quiet voice, he said,— 

“Yes, Agnes. I will put them away.” 

In a changed tone, presently, he added : 

“You are tired, and it is late. We wiil 
not sit up longer.” 

“O! brother, brother! you are cruel to 
me.” 

“Am I? Do I pain you—have I pained 
| you, my poor birdie ?” 

“Ts it no pain to see you suffering; to 
know you miserable; and to be told no 
more ?” she cried with the vehemence of her 
quick, impatient nature. 

He did not answer. 

“T thought I knew my brother’s heart,” 
she went on, “even as he knew mine. But I 
was wrong—wrong. From the time we were 
little children I thought we had shared every 
\trouble, every difficulty, every trial. I was 
roud, glad to think it. But you have 
een in sorrow and I never knew; you are 
| unhappy now, and you try to put me off with 





“Agnes! You are not right in this re- 
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proach. The confidence you claim ought 
not to have been yours. Simple honesty 
would have held me dumb, if other feelings 
had been insufficient. I had no right 
to indulye in the luxury of sympathy. I 
will not have it now. I do not need it. 
Miserable I have not been: for I have done 
no wrong. No, sister, nor will I do wrong,” 
—he pushed her gently from him—his colour 
rose, his voice took a new tone,—* although 
I love her! I love her!” he said, “with 
all my strength; with all the yearning of 
my soul; although Iam the one who loves 
her and will love her truest—deepest—best ; 
although all the world love her too.” 

He stopped abruptly, seated himself and 
shaded his face with his hand. 

“You have heard,” he said, almost sternly ; 
“you have your wish now. You know your 
brother’s heart. If I hid it from you before 
it was not from shame. I am not ashamed of 
loving Rosamond Bellew. I will carry my love 
for her, with my hope of heaven, to the grave ; 
pure and spotless, God helping me. And 
the life He gave me shall not be less worthy, 
even if it be less happy, because of the love.” 

“Oh, brother, brother!” Agnes sobbed, 
clinging round his neck, “I cannot bear it; 
I, that am so happy, to see you suffer.” 

“My child, I know it is hard,” he said, 
tenderly ; “God bless you for the love that 
makes it so.” 

“ Every day, every time you see her, that 
you go there” 

“T know. Therefore, when my little bird 
leaves me for her own happy nest, next spring 
I shall go.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Abroad somewhere. I shall easily settle 
where. In the meantime, I shall not go 
there again.” His glance unconsciously 
caught the flowers that lay near him for a 
single instant. He rose resolvedly. 

“ Now, remember, no word henceforward.” 
He kissed her fondly, then led her gently, 
but irresistibly, to the door. 

“You must go to bed now. Good night, 
sister.” 

“ Good night, brother.” But she lingered 
yet a few minutes,—then she went. 

Left alone, Leonard Ross stood beside the 
fire-place, leaning his head against the high 
mantelpiece. His hands clasped themselves 
together very tightly; the one instinctive, 
unconscious demonstration of rending pain. 

It was a new pain, and one so mingled with 
sweetness, that it defied him to put it away. 
For a brief space he had tasted of a joy most 
exquisite ;—for once at least his lite had 
risen to full tide, and joy had crowned it 
with a crest of light. There is no man who 
loves, and sees for the first time, the answer- 
ing electric look, which at a flash shows him 
a new world radiant and glorious; iato 
which he alone may enter; over which he 
alone holds sovereignt: —there is no man, be- 
holding this, but would feel the rapture of the 
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new joy. Leonard had tasted of the ecstasy : 
now came the recoil. The gate of the 
dream-land had closed upon him, and he 
stood in the cold, grey, outside world again. 

In that grey reality, truths now made 
themselves harshly felt. That he was not 
alone in this love ; that it was requited ; soon 
ceased to be a thought of sweetness: it 
aggravated to torture, it lashed even to fierce- 
ness. For the first time the ery of his soul 
was, “It is more than I can bear.” 

Such strife, such struggle it is for no 
earthly hand to record. Let no man be 
ashamed if, in his calmer latter days, he look 
back to some such episode in his early life. 
Over it, be sure, angel eyes have watched, with 
divine compassion for the suftering, divine 
exaltation in the victory. 

In the morning Agnes came down, with 
looks well tutored into cheerfulness. Her 
brother stood by the window, an open letter 
in his hand. He was very pale, she thought 
to herself. He kissed her as usual, then held 
her hand still. 

“ Agnes,” said he, in a low voice, “I have 
only now just opened this letter.” 

“Tt was here last night. Oh, Leonard, no 
bad news ?” 

“Uncle Fellowes is dead.” 

“Dead— Uncle Fellowes!” A sudden 
flash of thought made her heart beat quickly, 
almost to suffocation. She looked up in her 
brother’s face. 

“There is no will, and I am the heir at 
law.” 


CHAPS. 


A PERPLEXING PARENTHESIS. 


I nAvE had the misfortune to have a sum 
of money left to me by a will which has 
been drawn by an illogical (for I won't 
say roguish) lawyer; who has inserted a 
parenthesis in the most inconsiderate man- 


ner, in the very heart of the most im- 
portant paragraph, totally at variance with 
the context, and only calculated to create 
heart-burnings and fees. 

The bequest is made to three families ; 
and the only matter in dispute is, whether 
one of the third shares should be divided. 
I wished the Lord Chaneellor, or one of 
the Vice Chancellors as an authority on 
the subject, to give me his reading of the 
passage in question, and the consequence 
is that I am driven to the verge of in- 
sanity. Without there being the slightest 
question as to pedigree involved in the matter, 
1 am required to produce somebody who 
knew my grandmother before her marriage, 
seventy years ago; who knew when she 
was married, and where she was married, 
and whom she married; and who must swear 
in the most determined and awful manner that 
she had four childven, and no more and no less, 
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and so on, and so on. Of course there are 
writings produced, and marked with all the 
letters in the alphabet, from A to Z inclusive, 
attached to this swearing, which would have 
perplexed the Sphinx, and which are cal- 
culated to cause octogenarian witnesses to 
cast their spectacles into the dust, in de- 
spair. Of course there is the difficulty of per- 
suading anybody of eighty that mere signing 
his or her name to an affidavit and kiss- 
ing the New Testament at two and sixpence 
a time, is such a harmless and common pro- 
ceeding as the Court of Chancery insists 
that it is. 

But this is not all. I find that, before 
1 can get the Court of Chancery to give me 
the proper reading of this disputed passage 
—about two lines—every person who is 
named, or can be constructively supposed to 
be interested, in the will, must be not only 
before the Court, but that each of these 
persons must prove everybody else’s case 
and his or her own too. The family of A, 
for instance, come before the Court, and 
bring all those ig with them, who could 
by any possibility have any claim to the 
money. The family of B come before the 
Court and bring with them all those parties 
who could by any possibility have any claim 
to the money. ‘The family of C (which un- 
fortunately is my family) then come before 
the Court, and bring with them all those 
parties (of course including all the parties 
who have been already brought by A and B) 
before the Court, who could by any possibi- 
lity have any claim to the money; and, 
nothing effectual can be done until all of 
us, like the clowns in all the pantomimes 
that were ever acted (including the clowns 
who have tumbled into Chancery), can say 
of their own motion, “Here we are!” 

We are not very great enemies to each 
other, many of us have never heard of one 
another before, although we know all about 
each other’s pedigrees as well as most fami- 
lies do; yet the High Court of Chancery 
insists in the most emphatic way, that we 
shall keep on pelting each other with affida- 
vits about them. The frequency with which 
I, for instance, have sworn, and the _half- 
crowns I have paid, since I came before the 
Court, are something awful to think of. 
And after all, we are no nearer the grand 
consummation :—that of getting a plain cou- 
struction put upon the villanous parenthesis 
by some one in authority. 

Whether we are not all before the Court, 
or whether there are too many of us 
before the Court (which I think the more 
likely), I do not know; but we do not 
get on. 

I merely wish to inform the world that 
I am before the Court; that, if ever I 
should get behind it or out of it, I shall lay 
the fact to heart and rejoice. I should 
then be glad to bring myself forward as an 
instance of anybody having ever got out of 
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Chancery within a reasonable time; and, if I 
do, the public shall hear of it, the editor of this 
journal being willing. 


A LONDON PARISH. 


In a recent number we described a Home 
for the Homeless in Playhouse Yard, near 
Cripplegate. As a pendant to that descrip- 
tion we now present our readers with a brief 
notice of the parish in which it stands :— 
St. Thomas Charterhouse. We are indcbted 
for it to the Reverend William Rogers, its 
incumbent. 


The district is contained in an area of seventeen 
acres, or eighty-two thousand two hundred and eighty 
square yards, and the length of the boundary line is 
one mile, less one hundred and fifty-four yards. Every 
better description of house has been scrupulously cut 
out by the original apportioners of the district, who 
have zigzagged the boundary line in a most extraordi- 
nary and unnecessary manner, in order to accomplish 
their object, and who have finally concluded by leaving 
it a net-work of the very lowest description of courts 
and alleys, forty-four of which are blind, the open ones 
leading one out of another, and eventually debouching 
in Whitecross Street and Goswell Street. Some idea 
of the poverty of the district may be formed from the 
following facts :—There are nine thousand five hundred 
persons contained in one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-eight houses, the total rental of the district 
being fourteen thousand six hundred and sixty pounds, 
or about twelve pounds per house. 

Many of these houses are mere kennels, such as my 
friends in the country would not for a moment allow 
their dogs to inhabit, and which her Majesty’s pigs, 
which 1 had the honour to visit at Windsor, would 
not even deign to look upon. In any other district, 
these would long ago have been condemned by the 
surveyor; but here, like every other abomination, they 
are suffered to exist. Now and then, at cholera time, 
perhaps, a stir is made, and one or two are pulled 
down and offered up asa sacrifice to appease the tardily 
excited wrath of the Paving Board, whose bowels of 
compassion have been hardened by a letter from the 
Home Office,—and then allis over. This is a most 
extraordinary movement; generally a little external 
whitewashing is deemed quite sufficieut, and the 
authorities are satisfied. 

Some of the houses, however, are not without pre- 
tensions, and bear evident traces of having been occu- 
pied by a very superior class of inhabitants. Indeed, 
even Golden Lane has its classic reminiscences. One 
of the houses is called the Palace —(remarkable to say, 
it is not a gin palace)—and bears the royal arms em- 
blazoned upon its front. The legend of the lane is, 
that this was Queen Elizabeth’s nursery, and though I 
have not been able to trace the legend to its source, 
still the names of some of the localities carry us back 
to the days of the good Queen Bess. There is Bear 
and Ragged Staff Yard, doubtless so called from the 
arms of the Earl of Leicester; and Playhouse Yard, 
where Alleyne’s theatre, the Fortune, stood. This is 
now the property of Dulwich College; and is described 
in the letters patent from James the First to Edward 
Alleyne as “all those messuages, lande, tenemente, 
gardens, hereditamente, and buildinge of our said ser- 
vante, Edward Alleyne, called or known by the name 
of the Fortune, situate and being in Whitecross Street, 
Golden Lane, in that parte of the parishe of Sainte 
Gyles without Creppelgate, London, which is within 
the county of Middlesex.” Whether this district was 
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the Belgravia of the Elizabethan period, and these 
tenements answered to the Buckingham Palace, the 
Stafford House, and the Opera of the present century, 
I cannot tell; the numerous retainers of Leicester 
have long since disappeared, though they have left the 
Bears and a very considerable Ragged Staff behind 
them; and the only records of Alleyne’s Shakespearian 
talents that remain are the Othellos which are hung 
up at the doors of the dealers in marine stores. 


RENT DAY ROUND MADRAS. 


Wirkiz’s Rent Day is a picture that 
suggests a British union of business and 
enjoyment ; carving of beef here ; counting 
of money there. In the Madras Presidency 
there is a picture of our Indian Rent Day, 
more striking than pleasant, which belongs 
to the whole presidency, and is to be seen 
anywhere but in Madras itself. It is a native 

icture, say the Europeans, who decline to 
ook at it; but we think it may boast—ugly 
as it is—of being exhibited in sort, under the 
patronage of the East India Company, as 
we shall show. The picture itself is so much 
worse than Wilkie’s, as being more dis- 
gusting than pleasant. Let its horrors ap- 
pear incidentally in the course of the brief 
criticism, upon which we are about to enter. 
A full sketch of it may be referred to by one 
who has a taste for diablerie in the Report of 
the Commissioners of Inquiry into the alleged 
cases of Torture in the Madras Presidency. 
Three eminent Indian lawyers are the report- 
ing gentlemen. 

Indifferent as we are in England about 
Indian affairs, there are few who do not 
know that more than one-half of the entire 
revenue of that vast empire consists of a 
land-tax or rent, which is exacted from the 
occupiers by the government, as it had been 
exacted from time immemorial by the various 
native dynasties which preceded us in the 
supreme authority. The system of tenure 
differs in the several presidencies ; in some 
of which a superior class, called zemindars, 
or proprietors, hold direct from the govern- 
ment, and sublet the land to the agent or 
occupier ; while in others, the intermediate 
grade of zemindar is unknown, the ryots 
themselves holding immediately under the 
government, Of both these forms of tenure 
there are many local varieties, but this gene- 
ral distinction between them is sufficient to 
render perfectly intelligible the condition of 
the land question in Madras, in which pre- 
sidency the ryotwarry system exclusively 
prevails. 

In Madras, therefore, the Honourable 
Company is not only the head landlord ; but 
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the rent. It does not even farm out the col- 
lection to certain great contractors (as was 
formerly done for the various depart- 
ments of the revenue), leaving to these 
contractors the’ responsibility of employ- 
ing in the business of collection what- 
ever class of agents and whatever form of 
machinery they may deem expedient. For 
the purpose of rent-getting the presidency is 
divided into a number of pleasant little dis- 
tricts, each comprising some three or four 
thousand square miles and containing from 
half a million to a million of inhabitants ; 
and over each of these is placed a British 
head-collector, who, besides making his own 
fortune within the limited time, during which 
a European constitution can remain proof 
against the climate, is expected to supervise 
the collection of the entire revenue of the 
district, whether from land-tax, water-tax, 
or the licences to practise the various trades 
or callings which form the several sources of 
the Honourable Company’s revenue. To as- 
sist him in this duty a large staff of tahsildars, 
monigars, curnoms, duffadars, peons, taliaries, 
and other nondescript native officials of high 
and low degree, is spread through the several 
villages of the district—but, as this native 
staff is described by unexceptionable wit- 
nesses, as little better than a delusion, as 
the bane and pest of society, and as banded 
together, from the highest to the lowest, for 
the common purpose of extorting illicit gains, 
and of mutual protection from discovery 
—it may be doubted, whether on the 
whole, their services are precisely such as 
if we were very particular as to the interests 
of the parties concerned, we should desire 
to see employed in the collection of public 
money, or in the delicate negociations between 
the Honourable East India Company and the 
miserable defaulters in the land-tax. Con- 
nected with this department, there is also 
another Indian institution, which may seem 
a little harsh tc English readers. We at 
home should object if the collector of 
income-tax, poor-rate, or county-rate were 
empowered to proceed summarily, by his own 
authority ; and, without the interposition of a 
magistrate, or of any civil process whatso- 
ever, to arrest the person of the defaulter. 
Even in India itself, bad as things were, this 
used to be unlawful. But the Honourable 
Company is strict in money matters; and, 
by an enactment, now about forty years old, 
all authority, whether of the revenue, the 
police, or the magistracy, is vested in the 
same set of officials—those very gentlemen 
who are declared thieves by their friends. 
Rent-day, then, round Madras is not like 


the sole landlord. No proprietor, no middle- | Rent-day in Great Britain. The rents which 


man, no intermediate grade whatever inter- 
poses between the actual cultivator of the 
soil and the great company which is at once 
his seigneur and his sovereign. The Honour- 
able Company itself lets the land, fixes the 
rent, raises or lowers the rent, and collects 


| 


are there collected are not the rents of a 
mere private proprietor, but of the Honour- 
able Company itself. The officials who figure 
on the Indian scene are not the steward, or 

ailiff, of some great estates in the High- 


! lands, or in Connemara; they are every 
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one of them the chosen and salaried servants | alleged that his crop had been very bad; 
of that great public body which represents | and (probably imagining that the Honourable 
England in India, and for every one of whose | Company would hardly miss his fifteen rupees 
doings the good name of England is pledged | out of its total land-tax of fifteen millions 
to the countless millions whom we have/sterling), asked to be let off. But no. 
taken under our paternal rule in that un-| “They had me placed in the sun,” he told 
happy empire. For every official deed of| the Commissioners, “my head tied down in 
theirs ; for every act of cruelty, injustice, or | a stooping posture ; they had me beaten with 
rapine ; for every anna of the wretched ryot’s|a whip, and stones put in, and pinched my 
sabstance wrongfully extracted ; for every | thighs ;’"—And this, for a deficit of thirty 
torture or indignity inflicted upon his most shillings! The miserable man adds, that he 
miserable carcase, the Honourable East | sold the bullocks from his plough to pay the 
India Company is responsible. money. 

And now let us see how the case stands.} In April of the same year, another ryot, 
Messrs. Elliot, Stokes and Norton have col-| Kistna Pillay, the entire amount of whose 
lected information from all parts of the! little rent was six pagodas (or about fifty 
Madras Presidency, and have heard evidence | shillings) a year, being in arrear to the extent 
from every class, directly or indirectly con-| of ten shillings, was given up by the monigar, 
cerned ; from the rent-collectors and the rent-| or village collector, to the police; by them 

ayers, and from every section of both.; was placed in anandal (that is, trussed down 
These gentlemen unhesitatingly report, asthe! with a weight upon his back); was beaten 
result of their inquiries, that “personal vio-| upon the thighs ; and, lastly, had the kittie, 
lence on the part of the native revenue and; or wooden squeezer, applied to his fingers. 
police officials prevails throughout the pre-|In the case of another cultivator, named 
sidency ;” personal violence of such a character ; Kistniar, there was a refinement in the use of 
that, “in five recorded instances, death has; the kittie. It was applied to both his hands 
followed upon its infliction.” They declare; by the peons, under the immediate super- 
this to be “the only conclusion that any im-|intendence of the duffadar; but, lest the 
partial mind could arrive at. The use of | ordinary mode of pressing it with the hands 
wooden pincers (the kittie) ; trussing a man;}should not be sufficient, the wretches stood 
bending him double (anandal) ; squeezing the | upon it until the unhappy man fell down 
crossed fingers with the hands; punches on | from pain. His arrear was two pounds, and 


the thighs ; slaps; blows with the fist or a} he had promised to pay that sum in four days, 


whip ; twisting the ears ; making a man sit|as soon as he received from Pondicherry the 
on the soles of his feet with brickbats behind ; proceeds of the sale of his crop, which had 
his knees ; putting a low caste man on his| been sent by him to that market. But they 
back ; striking two defaulters’ heads against | would not wait. 
each other, or tying them together by the} Commonly, too, these hapless creatures are 
hair ; placing in the stocks ; tying the hair of | made to cooperate in torturing themselves. 
the head to a donkey’s or a buffalo’s tail;| Fancy a full-grown man submitting quietly 
lacing a necklace of bones, or other disgust-| to stand for half a day with a huge stone on 
ing or degrading materials round the neck,”—| his back, on his head, or on his shoulders! 
are some of the usual ways of expediting the} Imagine another tamely crossing his own 
receipt of money. The police officials often | fingers and thumb, or interlacing the fingers 
however resort to more severe proce-|of the right and left hands, while the peon is 
dures ; as, for instance, “twisting a rope|adjusting the kittie, or rubbing his hands 
tightly round the arm or leg so as to|with sand or dry earth for a comfortable 
impede circulation ; lifting up by the mous- | squeeze—squatting upon the ground with his 
tache ; suspended by the arms while tied|arms and legs interlaced, and holding his 
behind the back; searing with hot-irons ;| ears one by each hand ! 
placing scratching insects, such as the car-| The unhappy ryots, it would seem, are but 
penter beetle, on the most sensitive parts|too glad to submit to such degradation, in 
of the body; dipping in wells and rivers | order toescape worse. It would have been 
till the victim is half suffocated ; beating | well for Abookkier Saib, for example, to have 
with sticks ; nipping the flesh with pincers ;| gotten off so easily. This poor fellow (who, 
putting pepper or red chillies in the eyes,|1 dare say, would willingly have stood upon 
&e. ; these cruelties being occasionally per-| one leg for a whole week in preference) was 
severed in till death, sooner or later, ensues.” | put into anandal, his neck being tied down to 
We must constrain ourselves to tell one or} his feet by a cord only two cubits in length ; 
two of the cases which came under the} his fingers were screwed in the kittie till the 
Commissioners’ notice. A ryot named Soo-| bones protruded through the flesh; his 
boraya Pillay, who cultivates land to the] thighs were pinched till the skin was actually 
yearly value of two hundred and forty rupees | flayed ; and he was finished off with a sup- 
(or twenty-four pounds), was a defaulter on | plementary boxing, flogging, and kicking for 
rent-day, in December, eighteen hundred and| the space of three hours. He owed to the 
fifty-four, to the amount of fifteen rupees, or} Honourable Company eight shillings ! 
one pound ten shillings, ‘The poor man! Occasionally, the poor ryot will try to 
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propitiate the officers by a bribe. Rama- 
sawmy Pillay having got into a difficulty 
about a balance of nine shillings (which~he 
protested that he had already paid), was 
advised by a far-seeing friend to give a sheep 
to the duffadar. The expedient was suc- 
cessful, so far as the duffadar was concerned ; 
but, unluckily, the tosildar (who was the 
duffadar’s superior, and who had not been 
propitiated), gave poor Pillay a slap on the 
face, and ordered the duffadar to get the 
money from him. The usual process followed. 

But what would one have? The acting 
agent of the governor at Ganjam—a very 
strong-minded gentleman who is of opinion 
that the practices which we have been de- 
scribing hardly come up to what would be 
called torture—assures the Commissioners in 
his report, that it seems in many cases to be 
a point of honour with the ryots to hold 
back their payments till the pincers are pro- 


duced, or the man is put with his head down | 


to his knees. 

This, of course, is the feeling of a gentle- 
man who understands the state of India, 
There is a privileged class in this country 
who, on every discussion on Indian affairs 
ensconce themselves behind this formulary. 
Iam not hardy enough to think of attempt- 
ing to attack so old and venerable a fortress, 
which, for a full half century, has defended 
everything which to European eyes, may ap- 
pear an anomaly. But perhaps these deposi- 
taries of Indian experience may deign, under 
the shade of those venerable defences, to take 
a thought of the suggestions of people who 
have but ventured to peep through an occa- 
sional chink or breach in the wall. It is 
certain that the Torture Commissioners, good 
simple men, have reported strongly against 
these practices, and are earnest in the ex- 
pression of their hope that we shall soon 
see an end of them. But we own to a 
strong belief in the immobility of Indian ex- 
perience. 

This agitation is no new one. 
now nearly half a century since the very 
same abuses were discussed, and were even 
made the subject of some stringent regu- 
lations by the governor in council. But 
routine set the governor and council at 
defiance. It has thriven and flourished in 
spite of them both; and, if we can trust 
Indian experience, is to be reckoned among 
the settled traditionary institutions of the 
country. The experienced officer quoted 
above, declares that “the use of torture or 
force (for it seldom amounts to torture) to 
compel payment from a money-loving Hin- 
doo, was a lesson taught by their Maho- 
medan masters, and never forgotten ; it is 
now part and parcel of their creed.” 

To us the most puzzling part of the whole 
is, that, while this practice is now confessed 
to have been going on for years, yet the 
East India Company professes to have known 
nothing about it till this moment, and 
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holds up its hands in disclaimer. The 
Board of Directors has its eyes shut; the 
chairman of the Board turns the suggestion 
into ridicule ; the Commissioners themselves 
acquit the entire staff of European officials of 
complicity in the practice, and even, to a 
great extent, of any cognisance of its exist- 
ence, Yet there are many facts, even in 
the Commissioners’ own book, which seem 
very hard to reconcile with such a theory of 
perfect innocence. Of course it is bad enough, 
even at best, that gentlemen paid to super- 
intend the getting of tribute should not know 
how it is done. But there are difficulties. It 
is true, that the acting joint-mayistrate of 
Coimbatore declares, in his report to the 
Commissioners, that the statements regarding 
torture are a pure fiction, at least as regards 
his district. But plain people will find it 
hard to reconcile this and similar statements 
with the fact that the criminal calendar of 
the same district, which is published in the 
Appendix, exhibits a series of cases of such 
torture as having been tried before this very 
magistrate, in several of which convictions 
were obtained. Again, the civil and session 
judge of Chicacole reports that, during thirty 
years of official life, no such case has ever 
come before him ; whereas, in a case tried in 
the very same district before another gentle- 
man, the defence, or rather the plea in miti- 
gation of punishment set up by the accused, 
was, that torturing was the universal prac- 
tice of the district, 

Still more perplexing to European under- 
standings will it be to find that, whereas the 
Commissioners report that they have seen 
nothing to impress them with the belief that 
the people at large entertain an idea that 
their maltreatment is countenanced or tole- 
rated by the European officers of government ; 
yet, in a vast number of the cases which they 
themselves report, the uniform avowal of the 
aggrieved parties is, that they did not com- 


{plain to the gentlemen,—because who will 
It is} 


hear a poor man? They did not complain, 
because the puttamonigars may say and do 
what they please. They did not complain, 


| because the tahsildar is both a magistrate 


and a revenue officer ; and to whom could 
they complain? For our parts, we confess 
that, whatever the Commissioners may say, it 
is hard to give some of the English officers of 
the Civil Service entire credit for their dis- 
claimer of all countenance of the cruel 
practices which prevail in the revenue and 
police department. Our eyes are too open to 
the fact, not only that little zeal or activity 
has been displayed by them in discovering 
or bringing to punishment an offence which 
now proves to have been universal ; but that, 
even when it has been brought formally 
under European notice (in some instanceseven 
in the shape of cruelties so aggravated as to 
have caused the death of the victim), no 
inquiry has been instituted, no redress has 
been awarded, We see that an English col- 
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lector would dare tell a complainant that if 
he had paid his land-tax he would have 
escaped the infliction of which he complained. 
We see it broadly stated before the Com- 
missioners, as the habitual feeling of the 
native population, that, when the aggrieved 
lay their grievances before the Commis- 
sioner, or the collector, they (the collectors) 
refer them back again to the tahsildar, who 
tells them to go and lodge their complaint 
wherever they please, and continues his 
cruel treatment with increased rigour. 


SAINT PATRICK. 


Sarnt Partrick’s Day in the Morning, 
in our village, is ushered in by our amateur 
band, who played the tune so called through 
the streets for several hours after midnight, 
scaring the slumbers of the more orderly 
portion of the community, and accompanied 
by a mob of the less orderly. Whoever has 
lived near the practising-room of an amateur 
band knows that he might as well have a 
menagerie for neighbour ; and now, when they 
burst out publicly, each making his brazen 
utmost of noise, the effect is tremendous, 
The clamour preserves some faint appearance 
of unanimity only through the exertions of 
two or three old militia bandsmen—the civi- 
lised allies, as it were, of this regiment of 
musical Bashi-Bazouks. Several times the din 
approaches ; now up the street ; now down ; 
blares under the window, and withdraws— 
the drum’s everlasting cadences vanishing 
last and returning first upon the auricular 
horizon. In startling proximity or tantalising 
remoteness, the band proves equally fatal to 
sleep, and we gladly hear them begin God 
save the Queen at a macgistrate’s house close 
by ; although these final throes are the most 
excruciating ofall. The trombone has hitherto 
grunted his two possible notes with perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause ; but, con- 
founded by the slowness of the National 
Anthem, he loses hold of that primary 
musical element—Time ; notwithstanding, he 
bates no jot of bass, but blows the harder. 
The big drum is even more vehement than 
the trombone, and more undecided ; he seems 
actuated by various theories of accompani- 
ment in rapid succession. The clarionetsare 
wheezy, the fife rambles, the cornopean is in 
a wrong key, and is playing alternately like a 
tornado and a penny-trumpet. 

I can perceive by the moonlight that our 
big drummer has already been doing honour 
to the day. Overcome with libations, he has 
now laid his huge instrument horizontally on 
the ground, and himself in the same position 
beside it ; and, in that difficult attitude plays 
out his part. The loval tune comes to a close 
at last, in a climax of discords; and as the 
procumbent drummer declines to leave off, 
his drumsticks are forcibly removed, he is 
hoisted on a comrade’s back, his drum on 
another's ; and, after a feeble cheer or two, 
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they all go straggling off—band and spec- 
tators—some to sleep, some perhaps to get 
drunk or more drunk. ‘The last lingerer is 
boy Cheevo, a son of the gutter, beggar, idler, 
probationary thief, who can sleep, if he tries, on 
a doorstep or under a kennel-arch; he lingers, 
looking after the departing crowd with some- 
thing of the air of a host who has dismissed 
his guests. What is he thinking of, I wonder ? 
Where will he go to? There is no one in 
the whole world to seek him, receive him, 
blame him for being out late. Some dull 
hopes are his, connected with his victualling 
department, from the dawning festival of 
Saint Patrick. 

Now it is the day itself. Men and boys of 
the Roman Catholic faith wear bits of sham- 
rock in their hats, and the little girls have 
each a cross on the shoulder ; that is, a round 
of white paper three or four inches broad, 
with bits of ribbon of various colours stretched 
across it like the spokes of a wheel. The 
chapels are crowded at morning mass ; and, at 
the mid-day ceremonial, the chapel-yards are 
filled with the overflow of worshippers, who 
catch a faint murmur through window or 
door, and stand or kneel outside with due 
regularity. A little later, the streets have 
frequent groups of country folk in their best 
attire—the girls with sleek hair, bright 
ribbons, and gay shawls, the matrons with 
snowy-bordered caps and cloaks of blue cloth, 
and every man and boy of the rougher sex 
garnished with his sprig of shamrock. The 
townspeople stand at their doors ; acquaint- 
ances greet each other loudly ; aud many are 
the invitations to come to take a naggin, ora 
Johnny, or, supposing you are one of the few 
that still have the medal, as conferred by 
Father Matthew, you will hardly refuse to 
quaff a measure of temperance cordial—a 
liquor, by the way, on which it is not impos- 
sible to get drunk. 

Every public-house counter is thronged 
with noisy customers, so is the dark little 
back-room, so is the room up-stairs—which 
probably has an old chimney-mirror adorned 
with two peacock’s feathers, two nondescript 
delft dogs on the mantelboard, and a jug of 
primroses gathered by the children last 
Sunday ; on the walls a large rough woodcut 
of Death and the Lady with verses below, a 
portrait of Daniel O’Connell, and a row of 
coloured pictures of saints, three inches by 
one and a-half, glazed and framed in morsels 
of sheet brass, and a bed with blue check 
curtains ina corner. In this apartment the 
élite take their refreshments—which consist 
of raw whiskey, whiskey toddy, temperance 
cordial, a little porter and ale of bad quality, 
and tobacco smoke. How this and the other 
pretty girl, who are being treated by a friend 
or lover, can sit with complacence in so 
stifling a climate, or bear to swallow even a 
glassful of such flaming usquebavgh, is aif- 
ficult to understand. Down-stairs, the 
calamity-water (an expressive name for it) 
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is usually tossed off neat, and abominable stuff land there sold into slavery. According to 


most of it is—the worst new grain whiskey, 
with its fieriness heightened by poisonous che- 
micals. Ihave heard say that the sale of large 
quantities of corrosive sublimate to the retail 
whiskey-dealers of Ireland can be proved 
from direct evidence. The introduction of 
some milder beverage that might, at least in | 
many instances, supplant this liquid fire | 
which the Irishman constantly uses to drown 
care, clench a bargain, cement friendship, | 
treat his sweetheart with, and, in fact, applies | 
indiscriminately on all occasions of refresh- | 
ment, hospitality, or merry-making, would be | 
a very great boon. The Englishman of the 
same rank sometimes drinks gin, but usually 
beer, which is a hundred times better than 
ardent spirits, and the Frenchman’s wine is a | 
thousand times better. People in Ireland 
learn to drink whiskey continually, and 
teach others to do so, partly because there is | 
nothing else to be got. | 

The song tells us it was St. Patrick himself | 
who 





Taught our Irish Jads 
The joys of drinking whiskey ; 


but nothing can be more calumnious. The | 
saint was a man of the most abstemious, 
habits, and his teaching of a very different | 
kind from that just mentioned. The genuine | 


life of St. Patrick, as far as we can make it | 
clear to us at a distance of fourteen centuries, | 
is remarkably interesting ; and though many | 
points remain doubtful or in dispute, the | 
main facts seem to be well established. We} 
need not pause to weigh the claims of Ireland, | 
Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany to | 


other accounts, he was snatched direct from 
his home, on a raid of the troublesome Irish 
(then called Scots) into Britain, at that time 
left undefended by the departure of the 
Romans, Thus the youth became slave to 
Milcho, the petty prince of a district now 
included in the county Antrim, and his three 
brothers—receiving the name of Ceathertigh, 
because he served four masters ; but Milcho, 
noting his diligence and probity, bought the 
others’ shares and made him wholly his own, 
sending him to tend cattle on the mountain 
of Slieve-Mis. In the Confessio Sancti 
Patricii, a short piece purporting to be written 
by himself shortly before his death, and 
believed to be genuine, many most interesting 
passages occur, and amongst them the fol- 
lowing account of this period of his life, 
which, with the subsequent extracts, we have 
translated trom the first printed edition of 
the writings of St. Patrick, published in 
sixteen hundred and fifty-six, from several 
ancient manuscripts, by the excellent his- 
torian Sir James Ware. 


After I had come to Ireland, I tended cattle con- 
tinually, and prayed many times in the day, and more 
and more increased within me the love of God and the 
fear of him, and my faith waxed strong, and my spirit 
waxed strong; so that, in one day, 1 would offer up 
a hundred prayers, and so also in the night time. And 
I would even remain in the woods and on the moun- 
tain, and before the light rouse myself to prayer,—in 
snow, in frost, in rain, and I took no hurt, nor had I 
any slothfulness, because (as I now see) the Spirit 
was then fervent within me, 


In the seventh year of his slavery, he 





the honour of giving him birth—the evidence | heard one night, in a dream, a voice telling 
appears to favour Scotland—and among half-| him that he was soon to be restored to his 
a-dozen dates we may be content to accept | native country ; and, again, that a ship was 
Anno Domini three hundred and eighty-seven | prepared for him. ‘“ Whereafter,” says he, “ I 
as the year in which he came into the world, | turned me to flight, and left the man with 





and four hundred and sixty-five as that of| 
his death, at the age of seventy-eight, and on | 
the day answering to our seventeenth of| 
March. In the language of martyrologists, | 
the day of a saint's nativity is that of his 
quitting earth and entering into the higher 
life. His father was Calphurnius, a deacon, 
who was the son of Potius, a priest. It is 
asserted by those who maintain the necessity 
of clerical celibacy, that they took orders 
after their children were born, The future 
saint was baptised with the British name, 
Succoth, signifying (as some say) Valiant in 
War. He was educated with care and 
tenderness, and his sweet and gentle character 
made him a general favourite. At the age 
of sixteen, having accompanied his parents, 
brother, and five sisters, to Armoric Gaul— 
since called Lower Brittany—to visit the 
relatives of his mother, Conchessa, he was in 
that country made prisoner by a piratical 





whom I had lived for six years, and in the 
strength of God, who would guide my steps 
aright, went, fearing nothing, until I had 
found that ship.” He reached a haven, aud 
found there a ship, unmoored and just 
ready to sail, but the master refused to take 
him on board, because he had no money, So 
the young man departed and sought for a 
cottage wherein he might obtain rest and 
food. As he went be began to pray, and 
before his prayer was done, he heard one of 
the sailors calling after him, “Come back 
quickly!” and, when he returned, they said 
to him,“ We will receive thee out of good 
faith ; make friendship with us.” There is 
nothing more perceptible in history than the 
innate power of great men to affect and con- 
trol those whom they meet. 

After many adventures he reached his 
home iu Britain, and embraced his parents ; 
who entreated him, after the tribulations he 





expedition commanded by the banished sons} had endured, never to leave them, But, after 
of a British prince, and, with many fellow | some time had passed, he saw one night,in a 
prisoners, carried to the north of Iveland,/ vision, a man—as if coming from lreland— 
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whose name was Victoricius, who carried a|re-visited the scene of his youthful captivity, a 
great number of letters, and gave him one,in , strange event occurred. Two daughters of 
the beginning whereof he read—The Voice|his old master, after hearing him preach, 
of the Irish People. “And whilst I was! were baptised and became nuns; whereupon 
reading the letter,” says the saint, “me-!Milcho, strongly attached to the ancient 
thought I heard the voice of those who dwelt! traditions, and perceiving that his former 
beside the forest of Foclute, which is nigh | slave was now in authority as their successful 
the western sea, and they exclaimed, ‘We! antagonist, made a great fire of the house and 
beseech thee, holy youth, to come and walk! goods, and consumed himself therein; the 
amongst us!’ And I was greatly touched in | news of which, coming to St. Patrick, caused 
heart and could read no further, and so I him to stand for three hours silent, and in 
awoke, and thanked God that after so long a| tears. 


time he had approached them according to 
their cry.” “And another night (whether 
within me or beside me, I know not, God | 
knoweth), I heard most learned words, which 
I could not understand, only this, at the end : 
“He that gave his life for thee ;’ and then 
I awoke, rejoicing.” 


Having learned that the time was approach- 
ing when King Leoghaire would hold on Tara 
Hill a great triennial convention of tributary 
princes, nobles, and Druid priests, St. Patrick 
resolved to come and preach to them, at all 
hazards, knowing the importance of influenc- 
ing the great people of the country; so, on 


After these visions, though dissuaded by| Easter Eve, four hundred and thirty-three, 
parents and friends, he gave himself up tothe|the next day being that appointed for 
Church, and to study; beginning under|the opening of the convention, he raised 
his mother’s uncle—St. Martin—Bishop of|his tent on the north bank of the river 
Tours. On being priested he received the| Boyne, and kindled a fire before it. Now, 
new name of Magonius, and studied in various | it was a penal act for any one to light a fire 
places on the continent. From Italy he is/in the province at the time of the convention 
said to have visited the islands of the Tyr-| of Tara, until the king’s bonfire had first indi- 


rhenian sea, and to have received from the 
hermit Justus, who dwelt in one of them, the 
famous staff of Jesus. 

In the year four hundred and thirty-one, 
Pope Celestine sent Bishop Palladius on a 
mission to preach to the Irish, amongst whom 
Christianity had already taken some hold, | 
but Heathenism was still so dominant that 
Palladius, after less than a year’s sojourn, 
found himself forced to fly to North Britain, | 
where he died soon after. Then Pope Celes- 
tine, considering the eminent piety, learning, 
and other gifts of Magonius, resolved to 
send him upon the Irish mission, and there- | 
fore consecrated him bishop; at the same 
time re-baptising him with the honourable 
name of Patricius, which carried its dignity 
from the ancient times of Rome (meaning 
Pater Civium, Father of the People), and was | 
afterwards given to kings of France. In after 
days—so much do conditions change—it came 
to have a most vulgar sound, especially in the 
diminutives of Pat and Paddy; but may, 
perhaps, regain its pristine rank, since it is} 
now once more conjoined with the blood 
royal. 

In the year four hundred and thirty-two 
—Bishop Patricius then forty-five years old— 
Janded on the coast of Wicklow ; but, being 
driven to the ship by the Pagan population, he 
sailed northward to a bay in what is now 
called the County of Down. Here the lord of | 
the district hastened to attack the strangers | 
as pirates, but was arrested by the venerable | 
looks of the bishop, listened to his preaching, | 
and was baptised with all his family. There} 
Patricius immediately established his first | 





cated the opening of the solemnities; and 
when St. Patrick’s fire shone through the 
vernal night, and was seen after by the court 
and multitude encamped on Tara Hill, the 
utmost astonishment prevailed among them, 
and the Druids told the king that this fire 
must be speedily extinguished, or else the 
man who had kindled it, and his successors, 
should rule Ireland for ever. The king 
instantly sent messengers to drag the culprit 
to his presence, but when Patrick appeared 
within the circle of the court,‘so noble 
and venerable was his aspect, that Ere, son of 
Dego, instantly rose and offered him his seat. 
St. Patrick was permitted to preach, and 
Ere and Dubtach, the poet laureate, were his 
first converts, along with Fiech,a young poet 
under the instruction of Dubtach, and who is 
judged to be the author of a certain poem 
extant in praise of the saint. The queen and 
others followed their example, and at last 
the king himself. It is on this occasion that 
St. Patrick is said to have successfully used 
the trefoil or shamrock, growing at his feet, 
as an illustration of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity ; whence this herb came to be assigned 
to the patron saint of Ireland, and raised 
into a national emblem. Soon after, he 
preached at the Hill of Usneagh, a famous 
seat of Druidism. 

In his peregrinations, he founded several 
churches and made many converts ; and hav- 
ing been thirteen years in Ireland, he esta- 
blished himself in Armagh (the High Place), 
and on that hill founded a city and cathedral, 
with monasteries, schools, and other religious 
edifices. In that place, chosen fourteen hun- 


church, which was called, simply, Sahal Pha-| dred years ago by Saint Patrick, the cathedral, 
drig,—Patrick’s Barn—whence the parish of | several times re-editicated, stands firm at this 
Saul, in Down, derives its name. When he|day,andhisarchiepiscopal successor retains the 
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dignity then established, of Primate, and 
Metropolitan of All Ireland; while, by a 
curious etiquette, the Archbishop of Dublin 
is styled Primate of Ireland, without the 
All. About two vears after the foundation 
of Armagh, Patricius, by this time probably 
raised to the rank of archbishop, went over 
to England for coadjutors, and took the op- 
portunity to preach against the prevailing 
Pelagian and Arian heresies, reclaiming 
many. Returning by way of Liverpool, 
when he approached that maritime village, 
the people from all sides flucked to meet 
him, and erected a stone cross in his honour. 
On his voyage back to Ireland he visited the 
Isle of Man, where, we are informed he 
found the people much addicted to magic— 
an old accusation agaiust them ; for they were 
believed to involve their island at will in 
supernatural mists, so that no ship could find 
it. Here he preached with his usual success, 
and left behind him Germain, one of his 
disciples, as first bishop of Man. Having 
returned to Armagh, he held a synod, the 
eighth canon of which forbids a clerk to enter 
the lists with a heathen for trial by combat (a | 
mode of decision not known to have existed 
in England till long after this time, and} 
commonly spoken of as introduced by the | 
Normans), and the fourteenth lays penance 
on whosoever should seek to divine the 
future by soothsaying or inspection of the} 
entrails of beasts. After this he went to 
Bally-ath-cliath (afterwards called Dublin, 
the Black Stream), the people flocking ont to | 
him; and baptised the king and many others | 
in a well, therefore called St. Patrick’s Well ; | 
near to which a church was built, on the site | 
now occupied by St. Patrick’s Cathedral. | 
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| age. His obsequies lasted through twelve 
successive days and nights—made bright as 
day with torches and tapers—and were at- 
tended by multitudes of the clergy from all 
parts of Ireland. He was buried at Down, 
thence called Down-Patrick, and the old 
rhyme says,— 

In Down three saints one grave do fill ; 

Patrick, Bridget, Columbkill. 


In eleven hundred and eighty-six, seventeen 
years after the English invasion, the remains 
of these three were solemnly translated into 
the cathedral of Downpatrick, a cardinal 
legate being specially sent by Pope Urban IIL 
to attend the ceremony ; but the rolling cen- 
turies changed men’s minds, and in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, Anno Domini, fifteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, Lord Deputy Leo- 
nard De Grey, invading Ulster, desecrated 
| the cathedral, and defaced the statues of the 
jthree saints; and in the same year the 
famous staif or crozier, so long an object of 
veneration, was publicly burned along with 
many other relics, in High Street, Dublin, by 
order of Archbishop Browne. With this im- 
plement is said to have been accomplished 
the saint’s traditionary feat of banishing 
noxious animals from the Emerald Isle,— 
when, according to the song, 


He bothered all the vermin, 
and forced the snakes into the rash act of 
committing suicide, 
To save themsclves from slaughter, 
But a more credible, and truly beautiful 
story, is connected with the same staff, 


namely, that when St. Patrick was baptising 
Aongus, King of Munster, at Cashel, he 





Archbishop Usher says he saw the well, and 
that in sixteen hundred and thirty-nine it 
was shut up in a private house. 

In a subsequent synod, we learn ; that four 


accidentally rested the spike of his iron-shod 
crozier upon the king’s foot, and, leaning 
forward, pressed it deeply in, inflicting a most 











other ecclesiastical dignitaries were unwilling | painful wound. But Aongus, believing this 
to submit to the authority of Archbishop|to be part of the ceremony, made no sign of 
Patricius ; especially as he was a foreigner ;|suffering, and with calm and reverential 
but they at last agreed. He settled the Church | demeanour, allowed the unconscious prelate 
of Ireland solidly, and appointed bishops and | to proceed with a baptism which was at the 
priests everywhere, well earning his title of| same time a petty martyrdom. 

Apostle of Ireland. He travelled continually} St. Patrick is said to have been a man of 
—a winged labourer, as Chrysostom terms|small stature, but of great energy and 
St. Paul—until too old; when he spent his| activity of mind and body, and we have 
last years in retirement and contemplation, | some proofs that his very aspect must have 
though not neglecting to hold synods and| inspired regard and submission. He was 
councils, and rule the affairs of the chureh.|truly humble, wore coarse garments, and 
The latest part of his life was passed alter-| worked cheerfully and stoutly with his own 
nately in Armagh, and in the Abbey of| hands. He was“ Most sweet and affable in con- 
Sahal; and in the latter place, where he had | versation, by which he accommodated him- 
adventurously founded the first of several | self to ali sorts and conditions of people, and 
hundred churches, he expired, full of good | did so gain their affections, that if it could be 
works and honours, on the seventeenth of| done, they would have plucked out their eyes 
March, four hundred and sixty-five, aged|and given them to him.” Couutless gifts 
seventy-eight. This is in accordance with| were pressed upon him, which he always 
Lanigan’s chronology, which contradicts|refused, except it were to relieve the poor, 
Usher, Ware, and others, who place the|or build religious houses. He slept on the 
event in four hundred and ninety-three, in| bare ground, a stone his pillow, till fifty-five 
the one-hundred-and-twentieth year of his | years old. 
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The beginning of his Confessio (to which |long a street-boy, and perhaps now is his 
perhaps, the English word Profession comes initiation into the joys of drinking whiskey ; 
nearest in sense) is curious: “ Ego Patricius, | if so, he had to-day no desire or relish for the 
peceator, rusticissimus et minimus omnium|dranght that scorched his young lips and 


fidelium, et contemptibillissimus apud plu- 
rimos, patrem habui Calpornium diaconem,” 
&e. It ends thus: “ Heec est Confessio mea, 
antequam moriar.” 

The self-contempt of this exordium was a 
matter of form; but elsewhere he says, no 
doubt with full sincerity, “I lived in death 
and faithlessness, until I was much chas- 
tised, and in truth I was humbled by hunger 
and nakedness, But it was well for me, for 
in this God wrought my amendment, and 
shaped me to be at this day what was once 
far enough from me—that I should care or 
strive for the good of others, who then re- 
garded not even my own good.” 

These are simple and pious words of the 
good bishop, and we may well believe him 
not unworthy of his place in the calendar of 
saintly men, Self-denying, humble, fearless, 
diligent, religious, in a wide and difficult 
field of action ; his life was noble, and his | 
memory is worthy of reverence. Yet cer-| 
tain of the rites with which his day 





throat ; but, before long, he also will 
anxiously crave the burning liquor, and beg 
or steal the means of getting it,and under its 
influence, perhaps, progress to acts that shall 
make him worth Society’s attention at last ; 
and, while at large, he will certainly not fail 
to keep St. Patrick’s Day with the most 
unscrupulous exactness. 

Alas! the good Patricius! practically in- 
voked as Saint of Sots, Patron of Publicans, 
Defender of National Drunkenness! What 
can we say, but that people often use their 
saints (alive or dead) unreasonably enough— 
and their sinners too ? 





WIGHTMOUTH. 





WHEREVER is peace, there is no peace at 
Wightmouth, by land or sea. Each time we 
visit her, the old place seems to have got 
another wrinkle—a fresh lot of military 
lines; she has taken to a new set of tremen- 
dous teeth ; she is stouter than she was by 


is kept and honoured in Ireland have little | several well-defined acres. The Shopkeeping 
reverence in them, St. Patrick’s Chapel of| nation protects her counter down at Wight- 
Ease, by excise consecration, so crowded to- mouth with other than yard-wands, If the 
day, is a small, dingy, stroug-smelling place,|three-decker vaticinated by the Laureate 
where, before the wooden altar, over-huddled | should come round under the hill, it would 
with foul glasses and battered pewters, iu a| find a good many playfellows of its own size 
plash of whiskey, the devotees hiccup ann) copeune Wightmouth. ‘There are half-a- 
yell the venerable name of their country’s | dozen such in sight, as I write, and as many 
apostle as an incentive to debauchery aud| more lying up the harbour; which, in that 
madness, 





| case, would have a target provided for them 
The tradesman or artisan who six months | free of expense. At present they are com- 
ago registered a vow against drinking, for- | pelled to set up white marks and little flags, 
mally excepted the season of the Saint, and,|and blaze away at them in a toxophilitish 
after an interval of hopeful quiet, his family | aud harmless manner. Let us take boat and 
are now again to endure the horrors aud | see the practice. 
miseries inevitably brought on by a drunken| Up Wightmouth harbour isa short voyage, 
father, or son, or husband, who, for his part, | but full of singular contrasts. Here lies a 
shall waken to find the path of reformation | graceful yacht at anchor, with delicate raking 
vanished from under his foot, and harder to; masts, The painters are at work upon her 
regain than ever, The youth, the tender | without, and the carvers and gilders within. 
girl, are half-persuaded, half-forced into their} And here rises an ugly hull, with three 
first visit to a tavern, in honour of the day.| great pollarded clothes-props, whence flutter 
The experienced toper deliberately, and freed | no flag in the sun. The heavy boats come and 
from tiie last lingering touch of shame (sure| go about her guarded side in silence, with 
it’s Patrick’s Day), wallows into the deepest! their dismal freights of humanity ; and, save 
mire of helpless sottishness. Quarrels rise ;| for the tread of her sentries, there is little 
oaths and foul words, fists and cudgels, in | sound from the convict hulk. By the dock- 
motion ; shrieking wives, weeping sisters and! yard are moored two vessels not twenty 
daughters vainly interfering. ‘Then come / yards apart, both first-class steam-ships ; one 
the eflicient green-coated men, truncheons in; homeward, and one outward bound. They, 


hand, who, bursting into the thickest of the | 
row, haul off sundry torn, bloody, aud foam- | 
ing creatures, scarcely recognisable as hu- | 
man, to the lock-up. Little boys, some of 
them not half-a-dozen years old, are made, 
drunk to-day, on account of Saint Patrick. | 
See, for example, this wretched Cheevo, to 
whom some one has administered a dose that 
leaves him collapsed, pallid, and idiotic 
against a wall, Cheevo has not been very, 


who limp wearily to shore or are carried 
upon litters on men’s shoulders, are wounded 
from the wars ; they, who are embarking so 
cheerily to the sound of the fife and drum 
are going to fill their places in the East. 
Here — beside its little friend, the steam- 
tug—comes an emigrant vessel, that was 
forced to put into Wightmouth for repairs, 
She goes to the antipodes ; four hundred souls 
are on board of her, most of whom will never 
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| see their native land again ; but hark how | things ready for action, even to the stow- 
|| they cheer the soldiers as they drop down!ing away of the hammocks, is reckoned, in 
|| past the transports and set their little bandja “well- -disciplined ship, to take but ten || 
| «a-playing God save the Queen! Now we | minutes in all—ten minutes from the first | 
| can see the low squab gunboat that was|beat of the drum to the first roar of the 
} hidden behind her—unsymmetrical, heavy-| cannon. In one ship—whither the admiral 
|| metalled craft, as little like her graceful | came at dead of night, and with his own 
|| neighbours as humble-bee to dragon-flies ; private drummer—this thing was done, they 
| but what a sting she has! How different, |say, in eight minutes, Now they are going 
again, is this huge leviathan first-rate, signal- to fire ; and, if we don’t want to be stifled, we 
ling (as she is for ever doing) to her gigantic; had better get on deck at once, where we 
sisters, with her endless wardrobe of pocket-| shall be only” stunned. 
handkerchiefs ; within her, in a place—as| Observe the big round hole in the tar- || 
appears to us landsmen—only fit to put coals | get at longest range, and even the small || 
| into, died England’s greatest admiral ; an | flag slightly riddled; this at one thou- 
admiral’s pennant streams from her even|sand yards, and this one at twelve hun- || 
new ; for she is the Wightmouth flag-ship. dred, are their marks to-day; and the | 
“There are distinguished foreigners arriving,” |men will shoot for prizes, How the ship | 
|| say the pocket- -handkerchiefs ; and, at th: at | trembles as she gives her fire, and how we || 
\| shrill whistle, see how the crew swarm up!jump! Very near the flag ! Mark the tre- || 
| the rigging at full speed. At once every | mendous leaps that the huge ballis taking over || 
| «stick of timber has its long line of men, and|the level sea: now it appears but a huge 
| their hurrahs come down to us from the! bullet, and now, in the far distance, small || 
| height like a light rain of music. | oyster-shell, at dick, duck, drake. Another || 
This clean white hulk is for a floating | and another, till we cannot see for the dense 
hospital ; and these two Stygian black ones! smoke, and only, when it clears, the water- 
| m—once first-rates of the Line—are coal; founts thrown up along the line of fire. | 
\ depdts ; they have suffered as many changes | Excellent practice ! The huge balls bury 
|| as Dibdin’s high-mettled racer, and have | themselves around the targets, and are re- || 
} reached their final degradation. suscitated at low-water by the mud-larkers, 
| Here are, at last, ‘the sides of the great | to make our British thunderbolts again and 
| 
| 
j 
‘ 
} 
| 


















| 
gunnery ship ; and we ascend the accommo-! again; for we are an economical nation—if || 
dation-ladder, and enter through that hole jit. were not for our governments—and make || 
' 

| 










in its stomach which is the gateway of all! everything go as far ¢ as it will. The distance 
| such mighty craft. We are only just in time.| guns can carry, Cousin Jonathan, is from 
The thirty-two-pounders on either side this | one mile to three ; but most sea-ports can be, 
deck (that are now made fast for sea, with end- | of course, appr oached more nearly. Whata | 
| Jesscoilsofrope, apparently inextricable), shall | strange hurtling sound the shell makes, so | 
| ach be let loose, and shall be run out in| | different from the shar p thud of the cannon- 
some four minutes, when the drum shal]| ball, and how the terrible iron seems to |! 
beat to quarters. Hark ! how the men come | rejoice on its way, over its message of death ! 
rushing down the ladders and fly to their| Yet Pax vobiscum! is their motto, too, I | 
several posts, each at his allotted work, | think. H 
where all seems rank confusion: the gun-| Everybody in Wightmouth is naval, unless __|| 
lieutenants watching them to mark which|he be military: a civilian is, amongst us, 
shall be foremost; and there is emulation! literally a black swan. The Alphas and | 
enough amongst themselves besides, The! Omegas of both services are here congregated; _ || 
gordian knots of rope are all untied more| the veteran envying the youth, and the youth | 
quickly than Alexander’s sword could have | the veteran. Admirals—full, vice, and rear, 
cut through them ; and the great muzzles of | and of all the colours in the rainbow —areas | 
the guns peer forth on either side. The! plentiful as beads in a purse. There go | 
| 























ports were down before, and all was dusk, | three of them, cocked-hatted, down the High 
| and what we saw, a mass of struggling! Street, abreast, whom the innumerable mid- 
forms around a monster. There are the|dies evade and dodge away from in all 
| gunners, standing each a statue in his fixed | directions, like minnows from sticklebacked 
| place. The ec captains and second captains of | perch. A lieutenant-colonel is hardly worth 
these guns are lieutenants and mates prac-| mentioning at Wightmouth, and commanders __ |} 
tising their drill, Some half-a-hundred of|are drugs. No, my fascinating friend of the 
them are on board this ship, at school, in! Mull Fencibles, it is not in this town that | 
hopes to get command of a gun-boat,—one of | that uniform of yours—although I grant it } 
those many elegant colliers, yonder, with a|to be exceedingly wonderful— will make | 
thousand-pounder, ora thing that looks like the faintest impression. Remove that deli- || 
it, reposing in the centre of their decks.! cate down from your upper lip with a paper- || 
Nine-tenths of the new faces seen at Wight-| knife, and exchange, if you would conquer, 
mouth now, are supposed to be on the look-out | that gory weapon for an umbrella, The 
| for gun-boats. | drams and fifes play here too often to excite 
This beating to quarters, and getting even our urchin world. The boy scarce 
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looks up from his top on the pavement, or 
the girl from her doll at the window, while 
the stately ranks sweep by, through the 
gateway and over the drawbridge and on to 
the plain by the sea. That solemn musical 
tramp, the feet all marching like one, seems 
here never to cease. Artillery, regulars, 
militia, and these sad-clothed, ill-looking 
fellows with the scowl and the metal ring ; 
they whom the phrenologist and physiologist 
give over unto Satan, and the philanthropist 
himself despairs of. Some dwell on board 
the hulks in harbour; but a thousand are 
lodged on land here in a prison of iron, light | 1 
and strong; a self-supporting colony, with 
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these three great classes, with their myrmi- 
dons and ministers of different degrees, there 
is none in Wightmouth. 


A GOLDEN ASS. 


Ir must have been a: very dreary old world, 
before there were any story-tellers, or stories, 
indeed, to be told. How the same old world 
could have got on without them I am sure I 
am at a loss to find out. When creation was 
not old enough for anybody to have a grand- 
father, who “could tell a delightful fireside 

legend of the ghost that appeared to his great- 
grandmother ? Events there were to be sure to 


tinkers, tailors, blacksmiths, shoemakers, be discussed ; murders, marriages, and migra- 
bakers, bookbinders—all convicts, indeed, | tions; but of the genuine story, the fiction 
save the chaplain and the doctor ; albeit even grafted upon fact (with occasionally the fact 
those professions, also, are far from being! left out altogether) there must have been a 
unrepresented amongst them. The newest | distressing dearth. Everything was too true 
improvements; the “secrets which science |in those early days—too recent—too freshly 
charms from the latest moon, are put in/implanted in men’s memor ies for the misty, 
operation to warm, to lodge, to clean, and/ vague, “once upon a time ” narrative to exist. 
to clothe these. Alas! it is not till they | But, as the world grew older, there was soon 
have sinned against her, that our country is| good store of stories and story- -tellers. It was 
thus parental to her children. soon discovered that the mixture of a lie doth 
The principal streets of Wightmouth are|ever add pleasure—not indeed the lie that 
made up of jewellers’ shops, billiard-rooms,|sinketh in—but that harmless fiction that 
and army and navy tailors; the streets by the | ; amuses, and often softens and humanises. No 
water-side of publie- -houses and old curiosity | doubt many wondrous legends were recounted 
shops. When his ship is moored in harbour | after the deluge about some marvellous Ich- 
at last, Jack Robinson is accustomed to dis-| | thyosaurus, or eccentric Iguanadon, equalling 
pose of the spoils of his voyage—pagods and | | in wonder the recent American stories of the 
dried scalps, Russian relics or Carib nose-| Big Bear of Arkansas and the Great Coon of 
rings—to the first bidder, and then to make | Michigan. 
himself the merriest of the crew next door.| We have been telling stories ever since. We 
The slender-waisted, long-haired male popula-; have had the Gesta Romanorum, the Cent 
tion of this vicinity are accustomed to the use| Nouvelles Nouvelles, the Hundred Merry 
of ear-rings, and their round hats—like those | Tales, miscalled Shakespeare’s, the Contes 
of modern ladies—are attached to the extreme | de la Reine de Navarre. Later, the Deca- 
back of their heads by attraction only. Rag-;meron of Boccaccio, interminable romances 
shops and flag-shops abound everywhere. of Mademoiselle de Scuderi and Mrs. Behn, 
Wightmouth, to judge from the conver-| leading by degrees into the half dull, half im- 
sation of its inhabitants, is the great reposi-| proper novels of the beginning of the last 
tory of the choicest secrets of the government.! century. But I have nothing to do with 
The question of peace or war has, amongst |these, I merely want to cull a story from a 
us here, been long put past a doubt. “ We| very old story-teller, as old a one, perhaps, as 
shall have war, sir, mark my words; the| we possess any authentic record of, who flou- 
war must go on, sir; we shall have war with | rished in the fourth century of the Christian 
France, for the French are jealous of us;/era, and whose name was Apuleius. He is 
we shall have war with America—and a.| extant still in the Latin of the decline and fall ; 
very good thing too—or my name’s not | and “tall” copies of his magnum opus, the 
Crasher.” Slasher is of the same opinion.|Golden Ass are yet cherished by old 
Crasher and Slasher are both anecdotal, ; bibliopoles. There is an English translation 
narrators of story. “ When we were in the! | of him by Sir George Head ; but it is neither 
Tarantala off Timbuctoo,” or, “ In that affair iin Latin, nor in English that I became ac-’ 
with Sandilli in the Paranimposse Valley,” | quainted with him. It was at the book-stall 
as the case may be. Crasher (junior) is for on the platform of the Havre and Dieppe 
the most part excitable, illimitably jovial, | R: uilway, that I purchased at Paris, the other 
and comports himself as under press of can- | day for the moderate sum of one fr: ane, a little 
vas. Slasher (junior), on the contrary, is of; yellow-covered book, which I found to be a 
a sublime serene appearance, dressed to op: | French version of the Contes d’Apulée, 
pression, and awful to the stranger as to the; rather a queer guise and place in which to 
foe. But they are both fine open-hearted | find my old story-teller of Anno Domini 
fellows. There is a third order of man) three hundred and odd. 
amongst us, and a very good one 2—the| The Metamorphoses of Apuleius are scarcely 
Slasher-Crasher, or marine; and besides’ suitable to the more refined taste of modern 
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times, though they still from their curiosity and | ceding century to convince vs of their truth, 
local colouring command and deserve notice.| but less harshly drawn. There is the usu- 
Miguel de Cervantes probably drewfrom them | rious money-lender ; the enchantress taking 
a hint, at least, for the famous adventure of|vengeance on her lover; the harsh step- 
the Knight of La Mancha with the wine-| mother; the hectoring soldier ; the oppressed 
skins ; there can be no doubt that Boccaccio | peasant ; the Christian woman; the interior 
had read them ; and the charming legend of! of a factory ; and the juggling priests of the 
Cupid and Psyche furnished forth subjects | Syrian Goddess. Every picture tells its own 
for the frescoes with which Raphael adorned | date ; the gallery was made under the Empire. 


the walls and ceilings of the Farnesina villa 
at Rome. 
what resembles that of Gil Blas. 


The structure of the novel some- | 


Lucius, the hero of the novel, is introduced 
to us mounted on a milk-white steed, jour- 


In both, | neying from Corinth to Thessaly. In the way, 


the adventures of the hero form the ground-/|he overtakes a classical bagman, or com- 
work of the story, but in both, also, more| mercial traveller of the Cesarean era, who is 


than half the book consists of incidents taken | 
from their own lives, told by different per-| 
sonages. This resemblance is probably due 
to the fact that Apuleius, like Le Sage, | 
worked up into his romance materials pro- 
vided by preceding novelists. 

There existed at that time a class of lite- 
rary compositions called the Milesian Tales, | 
the character of which we are easily enabled | 
to determine, though no specimens of them 
are now extant. Aristides of Miletus first 
composed them ; and they derive their appel-| 
lation from him. This Aristides was fol- 
lowed by other writers ; whose names those 
curious in such matters may find preserved | 
in the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Greecorum. 
This species of literature sprang up at the: 
point of meeting between the Grecian and| 
Eastern worlds. 





Miletus, and not only was her house the | 


resort of the philosophers of the day ; but, | 


according to Plato, she even gave lessons | 
in rhetoric to Pericles and Socrates. It is} 
pleasant to think of her relating the Mile- 
sian tales to these mighty sages. They| 
were familiar trifling compositions, contain-| 
ing relations of the laughable incidents of, 
life, and adventures of love and _ intrigue, | 
mixed up with great licentiousness, The 
Romans first became acquainted with them 
during their campaigns in Lesser Asia. 
Plutarch tells us that the officers of Cras- 
sus’s army carried the novels of Aristides 
in their knapsacks. Their popularity in-| 
duced Sisenna, the historian of the expe- 
dition, to translate them into Latin; but 
though Ovid mentions the fact of their 
publication, we hear no more of them 
during the golden period of Roman litera- 
ture. In the next century, however, they 
again came into vogue, and must have been 
well known to the readers of Apuleius; 
for, in his preface, he promises to string his 
stories together in the Milesian strain, and 
charm their ears with a merry whispering. 
Apuleius had enjoyed extensive opportu- 
nities for observation, for he spent his early 
years in Africa, studied at Athens, and for 
some years practised at the bar at Rome ; 
and, as the result, he exhibits to us a col- 
lection of portraits taken from different 
classes of society, sufficiently resembling the 
sketches made by the satirists of the pre- 





Aspasia was a native of! 


engaged in earnest confabulation with a 
friend. They are discussing the pretensions 
of magic; and the borders of Thessaly form 
a spot well suited to the ventilation of such 
a subject; for Thessaly has been the chosen 
home of magical arts, even from the days of 
Medea. Lucius hears the loud laugh with 
which some grim tale of glamour told by the 
merchant is scouted ; and, thirsting himself 
forthe marvellous, introduces himself to them 
as a man eager for information. He reproves 
the sceptical Kstener in words, which although 
calculated to convey to us the real scepticism 
of the novelist, flatters the speaker into a 
continuance of his tale. It relates to the 
untimely death of an acquaintance, brought 
about by the incantations of a hag—a fact of 
which the merchant has been himself a wit- 
ness, in the course of some former Thessalian 
expedition to procure the butter and cheese 
for which the district is famous. The story 
is good enough to beguile the remainder of a 
toilsome journey; but it is not worth our 
repeating. It is enough to say, that though 
supported by the devout belief of the narra- 
tor, and the common talk of all the people of 
Thessaly, it fails to convince the sceptical 
companion ; while the cautious Lucius, when 
appealed to, gives his verdict that nothing is 
impossible ; but that all things proceed ac- 
cording to the decrees of fate. 

The marvellous tale completed, Lucius 
parts company at the entrance of the city of 
Hypata, and applies to be conducted to the 
house of Milo, to whom he has a letter of in- 
troduction. Milo is one of a numerous and 
powerful class that owes its origin to the im- 
perfect state of commercial credit, and the 
difficulty of finding secure and ready invest- 
ment for capital under the Roman Empire. 
He is a miser and a money-lender. Milo is 
by no means a popular man in Hypata; the 
influence and extortions of his order have ex- 
posed it and him to general hatred ; and the 
old inn-keeper who puts Lucius on his way, 
does not miss the opportunity of speaking an 
ill word of her wealthy neighbour, who keeps 
but one maid for himself and his wife, and 
dresses like a beggar. 

When Lucius arrives at the house of Milo, 
he finds the door bolted fast ; but, after a 
parley with the maid, who mistakes him for a 
customer come to borrow money, she admits || 
| 
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him to see her miserly master. He finds the | 
money-lender reclining on a scanty couch, as 
short as Codrus’s bed. He is on the point of 
beginning his evening meal. His wife is sitting 
at his feet; and, before them, is a bare 
table, to which he points, saying hospitably, 
“You see all we have to offer!” Then, bid- 
ding his wife rise, and dragging his unwilling 
guest into her place, he apologises for the 
want of furniture, on the ground of his dread 
of robbers; and, after a compliment on the 
handsome figure of Lucius, invites him to| 
occupy a nook in his cottage. Our hero 
accepts the invitation : but, observing Milo’s 
parsimonious style of living, he determines to 
forage for himself on his way to his evening | 
bath. Accordingly he goes to the market, | 
and buys a basket of fish. Just then, he is 
recognised by an old friend, named Pythias, 
whose dress and retinue show him to be a 
magistrate. He is now, indeed, one of the 
Kililes, and an inspector of the fish-market. 
He catches sight of the basket, and inquires 
how much has been given for the bargain. 
The price is exorbitant: and, on hearing it, 
Pythias grasps Lucius by the hand; and, 
Jeading him back to the stall, in the harshest 
tone which the majesty of the Aidile could 
assume, threatens to show the fishmonger 
how rogues should be treated. Then, emptying 
the basket in the middle of the road, he 
orders one of the attendants to trample on 
the fishes. Satisfied with his own sternness, 


he advises his friend to come away, adding, 


“ The disgrace is punishment enough for the 
old fellow.” Lucius stands aghast at this 
rigorous system of administration ; but there 
is no help for it ; so, deprived at once of his 
money and his fish, and wearied with his| 
long journey, and an evening without any 
supper except Milo’s conversation, he betakes 
himself to bed. 

Now the female portion of the money- 
lender’s household consists of two ladies, 
Pamphile and Fotis, The popular belief of 
Hypata represents the former as a notorious 
witch ; the mistress of every sepulchral in-| 
cantation. By the slightest puff of her breath 
upon a branch, or a stone or any other inani- | 
mate object, she can extinguish the light of 
the heavenly bodies, and plunge the world | 
into the darkness of chaos. She becomes 
enamoured of every handsome youth she | 
meets ; and, if he refuses to favour her passion, | 
she changes him into some brutish form. 
Fotis is her mistress’s confidante ; but her 
knowledge is not accompanied by the im- 
patience and dark temper which characterises 
Pamphile. On the contrary, she is pert and 
coquettish, and readily responds to, if she 
does not anticipate, the advances of Lucius. 
His fancy is taken by her elegant figure, and 
he determines to follow up an intimacy which 
may guide him to the occult knowledge he is 
in search of. At length the opportunity for 
which he has been waiting, arrives. He is 
admitted by Fotis to see Pamphile transform 
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herself into an owl, and fly to her lover. 
The sight excites his desire to follow. At 
length, Fotis, yielding to his entreaties, pro- 
duces a box of ointment from her mistress’s 
cabinet. Elated at the sight of the precious 
treasure, he kisses the box several times; | 
and, uttering repeated aspirations for a 
prosperous flight, strips off his clothes as 
quickly as possible ; dips his fingers greedily 
into the box; and having thence extracted a 
good large lump of ointment, rubs it over all 
his body and limbs. When his limbs are 
thoroughly anointed, he swings his arms up 
and down in imitation of a bird’s pinions, 
expecting to wing his way through the air, 
incontinent ; but instead of any feathers 
making their appearance, his own skin, alas ! 
grew into a hard leathern hide, covered with 
bristly hair; his fingers and toes disappeared ; 
the palms of his hands and the soles of his 
feet became firm, solid hoofs ; and—horror of 
horrors !—from the end of his spine a long 
tail protruded. His face was enormous, his 
mouth wide, his nostrils gaping, his li 
pendulous, and he had a pair of re elle. 
long, rough, hairy ears. In short, when he 
came to contemplate his transformation to its 
full extent, he found that, instead of a bird, 
he had become changed into an ass. 

Fotis, in her eagerness, has mistaken the 
box ; and, though a compound of rose-leaves 
would reverse the transformation, she has 
neglected to weave for her lover his evening 
chaplet, and he must take his place in the 
stable till they can be gathered at dawn of day. 
But at midnight Milo’s house is sacked by a 
band of robbers, and long before dawn, Lucius, 
laden with the spoils of his late host, is far on 
his road to their cave in the mountains. 

The cave is supposed to have suggested the 
corresponding tale in Gil Blas, The presid- 
ing genius—its dame Leonarda—is a crone 
bent double by age, and with the voice of a 
sereech-ow], who attends upon the robbers, 
and receives in reward a rich return of invec- 
tive upon her habits and appearance. Soon 
another inmate arrives, a young lady whom 
the robbers have captured in one of their 
raids. They hand her over to the beldume 
for consolation; but kind words and harsh 
looks are alike unavailing ; so, promising her 
an old wives’ tale, she repeats the legend of 
Cupid and Psyche. The lady listens, and is 
soothed ; and Lucius, forgetting his trans- 
formation, regrets that he has not his pen 
and tablets that he may note down every 
word. Relief, however, more substantial, is 
at hand. The robbers have taken the reso- 
lution to slay Lucius, and sew the lady up in 
his hide, when a young man offers himself as 
a volunteer to the horde, and they are in- 
duced, from his commanding stature, his 
boasted achievements, and the rich prize he 
throws into the common stock, to take him at 
once for their leader. ‘The youth is the | 
young lady’s lover, and, by his manceuvres, | 














soon effects her deliverance. All the inha- | 
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bitants of her native city turn out to welcome 
her, when she makes her triumphal entry, 
mounted on the back of Lucius ; and he, to 
mark his sympathy with the general rejoicings, 
makes the place ring with brayings, according 
to his own account, as loud as thunder. 

Poor Lucius subsequently passes into the 
service of some mendicant priests. Their 
faces were painted, and their eyelids dark- 
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return, shares with him his evening meal of 
rancid lettuces, as coarse as brooms. While 
here, he has an opportunity of observing two 
significant instances of the insecurity of life 
and property at a distance from the centre of 
government :— 

There is a cottager, whose small farm 
adjoins the domains of a youthful and rich 
proprietor, whe employs his family influence 


ened, after the manner of Eastern women. | and his position as head of his party, to lord 


They wore white tunics striped with purple, 
turbans, and yellow sandals. 
were bare, and in them they carried large 
swords or axes, 


In this guise they danced | 


|it over the city. He makes war upon his 
Their hands | poor neighbour, kills his sheep, drives away 


his oxen, and tramples down his growing 
corn. Not content with robbing him of the 


along in procession with a wild step, to the| fruits of his industry, he becomes eager to 


music of flutes, cymbals, and castanets, till | 


they arrived at the mansion of some rich 
proprietor who was willing to repay a grand 
exhibition of their rites. These rites were 
gloomy and hideous. As the band entered, 
they made the premises ring with discordant 
howlings, and ran to and fro with frantic 
gestures, They whirled their heads till their 
long hair stood out on end, and tore their 
flesh with their teeth and knives. Then one 
of the party taking the lead, and panting for 
breath, pretended to be the subject of a more 
complete possession, as though, says Lucius, 
the presence of the gods make men weak 
instead of strong. In a loud chaunt he ac- 
cuses himself of some imaginary violation of 
their rules, requiring for its expiation punish- 
ment from his own hand. Seizing a whip 
strung with the knuckle-bones of sheep—the 


— implement of his order—he lashes 
imself severely, without betraying the least 


sense of pain. This exhibition continues 
until the earth is moistened with blood. At 
its close, the spectators vie with each other 
in offering them money and presents of every 
kind ; which the flagellants, well provided 
with wallets for the purpose, greedily scrape 
together, and pile upon the unhappy Lucius, 
who discharges the double function of a loco- 
motive granary and a temple. Thus they 
continue their career; but at length their 
knavery is detected. Under pretence of 
celebrating their sacred rites, they repair to 
the temple of the Mother of the Gods, and 
steal therefrom one of the sacred goblets. 
The theft is speedily discovered ; the whole 
band is summarily thrown into prison, and 
Lucius is put up to auction. 

He is purchased by a master-baker, a kind- 
hearted and highly-respectable man ; but the 
baker has a wife, who takes an extraordinary 
dislike to Lucius. At daybreak, while in 
bed, she calls out for the new ass to be har- 
nessed to the wheel; her first act on getting 
up is to order him to be beaten ; and he is 
the last led back to the manger. His next 
master is a market-gardener, who drives him 
every morning to the neighbouring market 
with a load of fresh vegetables ; and, on his 


eject him from his field, and, upon some 
pettifogging quibble, lays claim to the whole 
property. ‘The poor farmer expostulates 
with him, The tyrant’s answer is to bid his 
shepherds let slip their dogs, and hark them 
on to the attack. The faster the party flies, 
the keener the hounds pursue, and the poor 
cottager is torn in pieces, 

One day,as the gardener is riding home on 
Lucius, musing on the circumstance just 
related, he is awakened from his reverie, by 
a gaunt legionary demanding the ass for the 
use of his commanding officer, and enforcing 
the demand with a blow. The gardener 
wipes away the blood which streams from his 
head, and mildly begs him to spare so sluggish 
and unsafe an animal. But the soldier is. 
inexorable, and is on the point of ending the 
controversy by dashing out the brains of the 
civilian, when the gardener, by a feint, trips 
him up, and, pommelling him soundly, leaves 
him for dead. He recovers, however, and 
his comrades take up his cause, and lay an 
information against the gardener for refusing 
to give up asilver dish, which, as they allege, he 
has found, With their help the magistrates 
discover his hiding-place, and throw him into 
prison to answer the charge ; and there being 
now no one to object, the soldier takes posses- 
sion of Lucius. 

He passes into the handsof arich Corinthian, 
who, being anxious to signalise his accession 
to office by an exhibition of more than usual 
magnificence, the slaves who have charge of 
Lucius leave him on the sea-shore, close to the 
Temple of Sois. He prays heartily to the 
goddess, and one of the priests offers him a gar- 
land, which he tastes; the transformation is 
reversed, and he recovers his former shape. 

After this he goes to Rome, and is initiated 
into the mysteries of Osiris, and, in conclusion, 
to use his own words, “ Thenceforward I ful- 
filled all my duties as a member of that ancient 
college; and witha head newly and thoroughly 
shaved, joyfully exposed my bald pate to the 
gaze of the multitude, wheresoever I went.” 

Thus runs the old story of the old story- 
teller, otherwise known as the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius. 
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